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NEWEST BOOKS 


Racine Iphigenie 
Edited by BenJAMIN DuRYEA WoopwarpD, B. es L., Ph.D., 
of the Department of Romance Languages and Literatures 
in Columbia University - - - $ .60 
The first annotated American edition. It hasa carefully edited text with notes; a very 
complete critical apparatus and an Appendix which treats of peculiarities in the special 


use of words by Racine. The scope 0 of the work is indicated in the following Table of Con 
tents: Introduction; Biography of Racine; Essay on Iphige bia in Greek and in French 


Tragedy ; Comments and Criticisms; Bibliography ; Preface de Racine; Text and Notes; 
Appendix. 


First Year in German 


By J. KeL_er, Professor of German Language and Litera- 
ture in the Normal College of the City of New York- - 1,00 
H. Huss, Professor of German at Princeton University, says of this book: “Itisso 


practical and easy, 50 attractive and re ave shing that the study of German must become a 
pleasure to every beginner using this most felicitous work.” 


A Brief History of the Nations and of their Progress 
IN CIVILIZATION. By Gerorce Park Fisner, Yale 
University. Illustrations, Maps, Tables, etc. - - 


“Young people may enter through this b 
value 


1.50 
ok Into a clear perception of the proportional 
and significant relation of events and lk A a sound foundation for future and larger 
knowledge in any separate field. By the use o ch a be 0k the training in our schools 


1 
cannot fail to become more helpf a and An ulating. —PROFESSCR FRANKLIN CARTER, 
Williams College, Willlamstown, Mas 


Elementary Meteorology 
By FraNk WALDO, Late Junior Professor in the U. S. Signal 
Service, etc. Illustrations, Diagrams, and Maps” - « 2.50 

The only book published which treats this modern science in a sufficiently elementary 
way to adapt it to high seh ol courses. PROFESSOR EDWARD 8S, HOLDEN, Lick Observatory, 

University of California, says: “| think Dr. Waldo’s book is well suited for a text book 

for a short cour-e in Metec rolo “ey for colleg 

students in high schools.’ 


Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry 
By C. W. Crockett, Professor of Mathematics and Astron- 
omy Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N.Y. Com- 
plete with Tables, $1.25; Tables separate, - - 

“T like the book very much. Professor Crockett seems to have put into it exactly what 
students moe d in order to master their subsequent mathematical work with ease 


heartily congratulate you upon the publication of this most exceilent book.”’- LUCIEN 
Aveustus Walt, Professor of Mathematics, Cornell University, 


- 1.00 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of petnen, Circulars and introduction 
terms free. If teachers will notify us of any special studiesin which 
they are interested, we shall be pleased to keep them informed of 
new books that we may publish in those subjects. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY) 


Washington Square, New York City, 


Also at CINCINNATI, CHICAGO, Boston, ATLANTA, 


e students or for a long course for science | 


and PORTLAND, ORE. | 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY’S 
...WEW PUBLICATIONS... 


BIRD-LAND ECHOES. 


By Cuareies Coxrap Appotr, 


Profusely illustrated by William Everett Cram, 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


Crown 

“A new book from the pep of Dr. Charles Ccnred ¢ bbott is an ever welcome addition 
to that delightful literature of outdoor life founded by Thoreau, and cnriched by Jobn 
Burroughs, Maurice Thompson, and Olive Thorne Miller. ‘ Bird-Land Echoes,’ follows the 
general method of Dr. Abbott’s previous works. The pages treat in the author’s attractive 
style of the ornithology of a few acres. The birds are grouped *‘ geographically’ and not 
‘systematically.’ He has allowed eye and ear to revel in what the wild birds do and say~ 
The triumbhp of his spontaneous art in writing is to impart to the reader a goodly pro 
portion of the love he bears to all birds, * whether they are commonplace or rare, stupid 
or entertaining, gentle or vicious, large cr small.’ From the inspiring sparrows, the 
warblers and the masters of melody to the feathered flends as he calls such birds of prey 
as hawks andow!ls, he finds much tosay in his own delightful way of the great mystery of 
creation, the wild birds. The volume is further enriched by about a hundred portraits 
of birds from the skilful pencil of William Everett Cram.”—Philadelphia Press, 


ABBOTT’S BIRD LIBRARY, 


The Birds About Us, and Bird-Land Echoes. Two 
gilt top, $4 oo, 


volumes ina box, remo, cloth, 

TWO NElv VOLUMES IN THIS SERIES, 
ogoase. ROME. By CuHaries Morris. Illustrated. remo, loth, per volume, 
25. Previously /ssued: America, Ergland, France, Germany. 


THE TRUE GEORGE 
WASHINGTON. 


By Paut Leicester Forp, author of 
Honorable Peter Stirling,” etc. With 
twenty-four full-page illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, gilt top, uncut, $2, 


MYTHS and LEGENDS 
OF OUR OWN LAND. 


By Cuaxrces M. Skinner, Illustrated with 
photogravures, Two volumes in box. 
t2mo, Polished buckram, gilt top, deckel 
edges, $3.00; half calf or half morocco, 


! 
| 
“The | 
"00, 


LITERARY SHRINES. 


The Haunts of Some Famous American 
Authors. 


By Tueopvore F, 


A LITERARY PIL- 


GRIMAGE, Among the 
Famous British Authors. 


Seventh Edition, 


Haunts of 





Wo tre, M.D 


.» Ph.D. 
with four photogravures. 


12mM0, 


Two volumes, Illustrated 


Crushed buckram, gilt top, ag edges, $1.25; 


Ratt cali ov haat morocco, $3.00 per volume, Two volumes in a box, $2.50; half calf 
wr half morocco, $6,co, 
For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent post-paid by the Publisher 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


715-717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





And other 
from time to time 


eacher on request. 


by Professor J. W. 


Professor A. 


Judd; 
S. Hill; 





NOTICES OF NEW SCHOOL BOOKS 


educational announcements of interest, which may be issued 
by Messrs Harper & Brothers, will be sent to any 

The following important shia have been pub- 
lished recently : “Elements of Geometry,” by Professors Phillips and 
Fisher; “Shakespeare the Boy” and “The Elementary Study 
of English,” by Dr. W. J. Rolfe; “Modern Greek Mastery,” by 
Dr. T. L. Stedman; “ The Student’s Lyell,” New 
“The Principles of Rhetoric,” 
“Practical Exercises in English,” 
G. Buehler; and “ Harper’s Classical Dictionary.’ 
tion concerning these books may be had on request to the publishers. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York, N. Y. 


edition, edited 
by 
by H. 


Full informa- 
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These new books and new editions 
are best helpers for teachers. 


AUTHORS’ BIRTHDAYS No. 1. 


Contains 25 programs on 
Shakespeare and Holmes. 


Longfellow, Bryant, Hawthorne, Dickens, Burns, 
It will be a guide for most interesting Literature 
Lessons as it contains over 100 pages of selections for readings and recitations, 
material for composition, criticism and biograptical notes, Price, 25 cents. 


AUTHORS’ BIRTHDAYS No. 2 


Tennyson, 
114 pages. 


Scott, Milton, Emerson, 


Price, 25,cents. 


Contains 25 programs on Lowell, 
Whittier. 


Irving, 
Just published. 


HINTZ’ BLACKBOARD SKETCHING. 


The study of this book will enable any teacher to acquire much prc ficiency in 
blackboard drawing and she will be surprised at the help it will give her in teach- 
Fully illustrated. 


ing and in discipline. Price, 30 cents. 


PARKER’S TALKS ON TEACHING. 


A new edition of this great book from entirely rew p’ates with side headings for the 
student. This is a book that will never grow old. 
Price reduced 'o 90 cents, postpaid. 


Every teacher should own it. 


SEELEY’S COMMON SCHOOL SYSTEM OF GER- 
MANY. 
lessons it teaches us concerning the American schools are very important. 
teachers will want this book, 


The only complete picture of the German Schools in English. The 
All live 


Price, $1.50; to teachers, $1.20; postage 10 cents. 


QUICK’S EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS. 


We have issued this standard work in heavy manila binding at 50 cen's. 
postpaid go cents. 


Cloth, 


KIRKPATRICK’S INDUCTIVE PSYCHOLOGY. 


A new edition is just ready. This is 4e Teachers Psychology. 
mean something to teachers—indicates the practical bearing 
work of the class-room. 


It makes psychology 
of the subject on the 


Price, 80 cents. 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
61 Fast Ninth Street, New York. 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS 
AND ALL OTHER DAYS 


e.. Sear 









oS. 





SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 





Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Me :1}<é 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 
31 E, 17TH ST. 


BOSTON 
110-112 BOYLSTON ST, 


CHICAGO 


262-264 WABASH AVE. 1028 ARCH ST. 








A NEW PAPER. 


VERTICAL PRACTICE PAPER. : 


Size, 7x8 1-2 
1000 SHEETS TO REAM—AT 60 CENTS, NET. += - = = 





Correspondence solicited. 


@ No. 4- 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., General School Supplies, 56 Reade St., N.Y. 


: 
2 





| 





BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 Arch Sreet, Philadelphia, 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
and CHEMICALS. 


COMPLETE LABORATORY OUTFITS. 


Sole agents for Dreverhoffs Saxon Filter Papers, 





New Normal School Retort. 


Send for our sup pleme nt containing normal schoo] 
apparatus. Full Catalogues furnished on receipt of 
6 cents for postage. 





ESTABLISHED 18651. 


EIMER& AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 





Everything necessary tor 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices. 

Glass and metal appara- 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises, 








Fine Science Apparatus. 
ALFRED L. ROBBINS Co., 


| (Suecessors to Science Dept. National Sch’l Furn’g Co.) 


Inventors and Manufacturers of Modern 
School Apparatus of the Highest Efficiency. 


| Works and Salesroom- 149-1 51 E. Huron St., 


SHICAGO, ILI 
260-page ¢ setetntees out, Free i School People. 


PP RAERRS. 
PLAYS 335.8 
Parker’s Talks 

on Pedagogics. 


The greatest Educational Book of the 
uume. Col. Parker’s greatest work. 

It will give you new inspiration for next 
year’s work. You can’t afford to let the 
year go by without reading it. 507 pages. 
Handsomely bound. 

Price $1.50; to teachers $1.20; postage 
{2 cents. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
New York and Chicago. 











When writing advertisers mention this paper. 





NEW 
PENS. | 


ESTERBROOK’ S VERTICAL WRITERS - 








For Vertical Writing. 


No. 656 Fine t Points. 
. You will like them. 


Works: 
Camden, N. J. 


t = —> J ESTERBROOK & Co’s ) 


No. 570 Medium Points, 
Order through the dealers or send for samples 


THE ESTERBROOCK STEEL PEN CO.,, ‘xew York: 





— GU ESTERBROOK «co's ) 


No. 571 Coarse Points. 


26 John St., 
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TEACHERS’ ACENCIES. 





TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


ESTABLISHED IN 1884. % 101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. - - CHICAGO - - 


Seeks Teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions . 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


100-page Agency Manual sent free to any address. 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 355 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IU. 1% Keith & Perry B’ld’g, Kansas City,Mo. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. ¥. % King St., West, Toronto, Can. 728 Cooper B’ld’g, Denver, Colo. 
1242 12th Street, Washington, D.C. 420 Century B'ld’g, Minneapolis, Minn. 525 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles, Cal. 





EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., 
Proprietors, 





you should write to the 


For Western Positions LARGEST WESTERN AGENCY, 


Pullman Building, Chicago. 








viz:-ALBERT & CLARK, 
J. W. 
AND SCHOOL ) sc#zRMERHORN «& ©0., 


K N D E RG A RTE SUPPLIES. Bast létm StREer, 


New YORK. 
Send for Catalogue, 


TWO GREAT BOOKS. 


I. PRIMARY IDEAL MUSIC BOOK. 


% pages, bound In halfcloth. Price, by mail. 35 cents. 
The rudimental department is simple and thorough 
The music includes a wide range of subjects and styles. 
The songs are bright and pleasing. It is a standard 
primary work. 


Il. ADVANCED IDEAL MUSIC BOOK. 


98 pages, bound in linen. Price by mail, 60 cents. 
This is one of the best ~ pared books for teaching 
purposes and chorus work ever published. Itis divided 





Something 
Better... 


eeeeFor Next Year. 


THE NEW YORK 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 











. iti H ; s into departments, and each department is as perfectly 
has filled positions In thirty tates. done as could well be aes a. Every piece of music 
: ‘ - . she is good, every song will be sung and enjoyed. There 
Ss 
Business has steadily increased | (§€00% Sosr agen the book, 


since this Bureau was started seven 
years ago. Positions are secured 
through Recommendation. Increased 
facil ties for 1897 have already brought 
in places to be filled. If you area live 
teacher desiring something better write 
the Manager fully NOW. Form and 
full particulars for stamp. 


Special discounts on orders for a dozen or more. 


R. L. MYERS & CO., Pubs., 


Harrisburg, Pa, 


Talk No. 2curreat Events 


_It is hardly necessary to urge | 











When in New York City 


Please Call. 
H. S. KELLOGG, 


ds Gear Since Oe, 1%. for the pupil to study current | 


|history, so that w hen he goes | 
|out into the ; 





world he may be an | 


|intelligent actor in its affairs. 
The pupils now in the schools) 
are to be the future voters ; and| 
| office-holders, and it is the duty 
of the teacher to see that they 
are acquainted with all matters 
of current interest. Our TIMEs 
is designed especially to aid the 
teacher to do this, It will train 
the child to be an intelligent 
reader of the events of real im- 
portance. This paper is pub- 


DO YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR 


EducationalFoundations 


$1.00 a Year ? 





This is a monthly text-book for 
teachers who desire professional 
advancement. 


Our Times 


80 cents a Year. 





The ideal paper of current events 


carefully edited for the school-|!ished monthly at only 30 cts. a 
room. Clubs of two or more 25c.| year; clubs of two or more sub- 
each. scribers 25 cts. each. Sample 

freee E. L. Ketitocc & Co., 


Its circulation has doubled dur- 
ing the last year. 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago, | 





61 East oth St., New York. 





This year we offer a fine Dissectep Mar oF THE 
ITED STATES for 35 
persone 30 
28 cents each; 


cents, with the paper; 2 to ro 
subscriptions, 


a5 and over, 25 cents each, 





cents each; 10 to 25 
When writing advertisers mention this paper. 


‘upon the teacher the necessity | an¢ 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction , recom- 
mends good schools to parents, Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 


23 Unien Square, New York. 





chermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U, S. 
Established 1855. 





3 EAst 14TH Street. N. Y, 
To correspond with teachers 
available for positions in the 


WW ANTE South and West at #300 to 


#4000. Have filled vacancies in 15 States, 
Address, with stamp, H, N. Robertson, M’g'r 
Southern Educational Bureau, Memphis, 
Tenn, 


School of Pedagogp--..- 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 
+ 
HENRY M. MacCRACKEN, LL.D., 
Chancellor. 
. 
Complete professional preparation for those 
who intend to become superintendents, prin- 
cipals, professors in normal schools and teachers 





| of higher rank. 


- 

Year begins September 30. 
Scholarships, yielding $250. a year to 
holder. 

New Residence Hall for Women. 
os 

For catalogue address the Dean 
»EDWARD R. SHAW.... 
University Building, 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, - - N.Y. CITY. 





PROF, A. LOISETTE’S 


Assimilative Memory System. 


The last, most complete and ae rfect edition 

MIND-WANDERING CURE 

SPEAKING WITHGUT NOTES. 

Handsomely bound, with portrait and autograph. 
Price $2.0 American, 10s. 6d. English. Prospectus with 
opinions of Educators, Scientific, Trefecnional 
and Business Men all over the world, FREE. Ad 
A. LOISETTE, 237 Fifth Avenue, New York, or200 
Rege oat Street, London. Not sold elsewhere. 





J. M, OLCOTT, HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W. & A. K. Johnson’s Celebrated Wall Maps 
Parker’s New Structural Maps, 

American Standard Globes, 
AND ALL KINDS OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


70 Fifth Ave., New York. 





IF YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of any description—School Booka, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc., send to 


William R. Jenkins, 


Publisher and Importer, 


851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New Yorh, 


Catalogue on application. Importations promptly made 


OCCULT FORCES. 


A wonderful book containing valuable matter of 
intense interest to all who desire in any way to bet- 
ter their condition in life; a marvel of condensed 
thought and brilliant ideas poimting a new way to 
success in all undertakings through the mastery of 
subtle forces, 

Develop your latent powers and accomplish what 
would otherwise be impossible. This knowledge 
not only increases personal influence but fortifies 
one against designing and unprincipled persons. 
Price of book 30 cents or sent free for addresses of 
friends likely to be interested in it and 12 . nts in 
stamps. Circularsfree. Prof. ANDERSON, T. 126, 








| Masonic Temple, Chicago. 





When writing advertisers mention this paper. 
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‘Absolutely Pur Pure- Delicious-Nutritious. » 


The Breakfast Cocoa . 
WALTER BAKER & Co, mire Exhaushor 
DORCHESTER, MASS. V 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP. 


NO CHEMICALS. Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
ALWAYS ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
| WALTER*BAKER & COS. BREAKFAST COCOA 











MADE AT DORCHESTER.MASS. IT BEARS Overworked men and women, 
| THEIR TRADE MARK La BELLE CHOCOLATIERE the nervous, weak and debili- 
Vv A . ~~ e 4 -- 
tated, will find in the Acid 
*AVOID IMITATIONS: | | Phosphate a most agreeable, ‘“ 
 ereackel and harmless stimulant, st 








<2 pec) For Vertical Writing. <i en) giving renewed strength and - 








VERTICULAR AND VERTIGRA PH | Says, “* I have used it in my own case when 


vigor to the entire system. 


Uss JOSEPH GILLOTT’S | be 


Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., 
suffering from nervous exhaustion, with 
| gre .tifying results. I have prescribed it for 

Pp N o many of the various forms of nervous de- 


bility, and it has never failed to do good.” 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived | — +e) 


at by careful study of required conditions. 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, QI John Street, NEW YORK. | Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R, I, Cc 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 





A Course in Mechanical Drawing 


principles invo'ved. 


evening schools all over the country. | 


151 Wabash Avenue, 47 East Tenth Street, 646 Washington Street, 


| For sale by all Druggists. n 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND EVENING SCHOOLS. 





i 
By Louis ROUILLION, 8B. S., 

instructor in Mechanical Drawing at Pratt Institute Brooklyn, N. Y. | a 
This is the best and latest work on mechanical drawing. It lays out, explains, and fully illustrates a | Cc 

practic al course of lessons arranged in carefully planned sequerc* | 
Wag course”’ is also laid out embodying the same principles in an entirely different set of s 

This parallel course has no illustrative plates. It is thus possible to require purely original | 

work from students, while yet giving them the advantage of clear, full, illustrated explanations of oni 
These courses have been carried out with marked success at Pratt Institute, and in high schools and | € 


| 
Price, $1.25. Discounts on orders for whole classes. | 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 





Use any test you like ‘ 











CHICAGO. NEW YORK. BOSTON. 2 inhi , . 
and you will find the - 
GET THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. P 
HAMILTON, LOCKE, AND CLARK’S « INTERLINEAR CLASSICS.”’ . 
Formerly published by Charles De Silver and Sc a 1 fa 
We e penmaes Oe m type set plates on good paper. 12mo, subst antis al half le athe rbinding. Price reduced No 1 
POCKET LITERAL TRANSLATIONS OF THE CLASSICS. \j— it ; 
Sg go ge en ie] l ypewri ery : 
circulars for the Me Kay publications. Ask your bookseller. ‘ 
DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 23 South 9th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Superior : 








Solid Gold Pen—Hard Rabber Engraved Holder—Simple Construction, Always Ready. 


Mailed complete to teachers, boxed, with filler, for 81.00. Your money back—ff you want it. 









$2.50 FOUNTAIN PEN Te TEACHERS > § '| fo 


| other 


Never Blots. No Better Working Pen Made. A Regular $2.50 Pen. 


_ LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., Room 3, 108 Fulton St., N. Y. 





can now be selected with the certainty of | curately described. Special prices to teach- t 
securing valuable books only. Our new| ers are made on nearly all. It contains 100 
catalogue of all the best books and aids | closely printed pages and lists nearly 1500 Sere me 
for teachers is now ready and will be sent| volumes. It is the most valuable guide of AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO. 
to any address for 6 cent stamps, much| the kind ever printed. All the books listed 237 Broadway, New York, U.S. A. 

less than cost. It is the result of months of | are kept in stock by us, and will be furn- 


TEACHERS’ LIBRARIES. 





New Catalogue and pamphlets may be had on application 














patient labor. All important books are ac- | ished on receipt of price. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 
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For the Week Ending December 12. No, 22 


Copyright 1896, by E. L. Kellogg & Co, 





The business department of THE JouRNAL is on another page. 


All letters relating to contributions should be addressed plainly 
** Editors of ScHoot JouRNAL.” All letters about subscriptions 
should be addressed to E. L. Kettocc & Co, Do not put editor- 
ial and business items on the same sheet. 


My Educational Creed. VI. 
R. Heber Holbrook, Ph.D. 


Professor in the State Normal School at Clarion, Pa. 


1. Teaching 1s a conscious effort to favor the growth 
of the soul by harmonizing it with its environment. 

2. The Soul is a germ of the Divine in the process of 
conscious growth toward the divine ideal. 

3. Growth is aterm designating that plan or law in 
nature according to which all change makes toward im- 
provement, 

4. Growth, as an idea, is essentially dual, necessarily 
involving the opposites, progress and regress, higher 
and lower, stronger and weaker, pleasure and pain, wis- 
dom and ignorance, good and evil, righteousness and 
sin, 

To think growth is to think these opposites and to ac- 
count for them. 

5: God might have created all things perfect, making 
change unthinkable, progress, learning, happiness, and 
salvation impossible, but he did not. 

6. Free-will, self-responsibility, and the partnership of 
man with God as a Creator, are possible and thinkable 
only as under the law of growth established by God. 

7. All growth is of the Divine, not of thehuman. Yet 
man attained to the divine image by learning good and 
evil, that is, by becoming conscious of the laws of 
growth in his own soul toward the divine ideal and so 
of the fact that of this ideal his own soul is the image, 
the germ, the prophecy, the promise, the potency. 

8. The Father is creating the soul through growth, as he 
creates all things. The soul’s consciousness of its own 
growth, attained through the knowledge of good and 
evil, of progress and regress; of ability, on its own 
part ; to favor progress or regress ; of free choice ; of 
self-responsibility ; of creating itself through growth ; 
of thus sharing in the highest power of the Divine; is 
the consciousness of the soul that it is made in the im- 
age of God. 

9. Teaching ts, therefore, soul creating. It is the soul 
favoring the growth of soul—its own soul and the souls 
of others, 

10. Years of discretion is a term indicating that time 
in the life of Adam and Eve, and of every other man 
and woman, at which they pass from irresponsible, 
therefore innocent, animal existence to that full con- 
sciousness of self-responsibility, which distinguishes the 
human from the mere animal. 


11. This change in Adam and Eve is spoken of as the 
“ Fall of man ” from irresponsible animalism to respons- 
ible Godship. “ Behold, the man is Become as one of us 
to know good and evil,” was spoken by the Lord of Adam 
and Eve after they had eaten the forbidden fruit ; 
through this knowledge of good and evil man stepped to 
his divine estate, realizing that favoring soul-growth (in 
himself and others) is good, and impeding soul-growth 
is evil. 

12. Zhe soul, being in the process of growth, is growing 
into an increasing and clearer knowledge of its own 
growth, and, therefore, into the knowledge of the how 
to favor its growth. 

















R. HEBER HOLBROOK, PH.D. 


13. Conversion is the conscious recognition by the 
soul of the loving fatherhood and teachership of God 
(as manifested by the law of growth in all phenomena 
and demonstrated in Jesus Christ) accompanied with a 
painful sense of past ignorance, blindness, and disloy- 
alty (sin); followed by a joyous discovery through the 
life and death (the blood) of Jesus Christ, that by turn- 
ing about and working with God in his plans, by har- 
monizing oneself, therefore, with His laws as fast as 
they are learned, one may best grow intoa higher reali- 
zation of the divine ideal in his own soul. 

14. All teaching, therefore, leads to a deeper insight 
into the plans of God, and always makes toward conver- 
sion, first, then continuously toward increased knowl- 
edge. 

15. Knowledge ts, therefore, itself a growth and is made 
possible only through the growth of the soul, 

16. The aim of all teaching, of all knowledge, of all 
living, therefore, is the growth of the soul toward the 
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divine ideal. ‘The soul has, before all else, this one 
purpose—the growth of soul, its own soul and the souls 
of others. 

17. The feeling of duty is the soul’s consciousness of 
this purpose. This is conscience, the feeling of od/igation, 
the feeling of oughtness, the feeling of being able to aid 
or impede growth and the »ecessity of choosing the 
right. 

18. The primordial feeling of the mind is conscience. 

19. Zhe primordial knowing of the mind is the con- 
scious discrimination as to what is right and what is 
wrong. 

20. Zhe primordial willing is the choosing between 
the right and the wrong by doing it. 

21. Sensibility, intellect, and will, in their elemental 
phase and successive development are the dim minia- 
tures of the Divine Mind as graphically delineated by 
Moses in the first chapter of Genesis. 

They are the radicle, the axis, and the plumule of the 
mindor soul. All teaching is favoring the development 
of these divine and divinely growing energies. 

22. These elemental energies are equal, co-ordinate, 
simultaneous, inseparable, one. To make one of these 
subordinate to the others, or to make any one dominate 
the others, is to be partial and hurtful. 

23. They are Transcendental—They are not only the 
very unified elements of the soul and mind, but they 
are outside of and dominate the entire environment of 
the mind. 

24. The three Pedagcgieal Axitoms.—Out of this law of 
growth proceed the three principal properties of the 
mind, showing what the mind is as it is in the presence 
of the teacher for training :— 

(2) The mind is naturally self-active. 
(2) The mind naturally grows right. 
(c) The mind naturally enjoys growing right. 

25. The three Pedagogical Postulates.—Out of this law 
of growth proceed the three primordial possibilities of 
the teacher with the mind, showing what he may do 
with the mind, or the three lines of direction along 
which he may train the mind :— 


(a) The mind may be fed. (Instruction.) 
(6) The mind may be stimulated. (Discipline.) 
(c) The mind may be directed. (Habit.) 
26. The three pedagogical conditions. Out of this law 
of growth come the three conditions which must exist 
before the mind can be trained :— 


(a) The mind must be hungry. (Interest.) 
(2) The mind must be free. (Individuality.) 
(c) The mind must have time in which to grow. 


Out of these twenty-six articles come the whole 
science and art of education. 


Vy Sa oe 


In view of the fact that a number of papers, among them the Clarion 
(Pa.), Jacksonian, the Public School Journal, and the Southern Si hool, 
have already printed parts of Dr. R. Heber Holbrook's educational Credo, 
a word of explanation may be necessary. Dr. Holbrook presented his 
creed before a meeting of educators who liked it so much that the wish 
was expressed to have it published, and a condensed report of it appeared 
in the Clarion Jacksonian, From this it got into educational papers which 
are in hearty sympathy with the movement begun in THE SCHOOL JouR- 
NAL, to place before the teachers of the country, clear statements of the 
educational aims of the leaders. The statement in the present number is 
printed from the author’s own manuscript, as were also the previous arti- 
cles in the series which were contributed to THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
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Shall He Be Educated or Instructed ? 


By A. HoLBrook, 


Instruction, whether acquired by lectures, or by les- 
sons learned in a text-book, or by drills under a drill- 
master, may not only prove worthless, but even a curse 
to the student as well as to society at large, attended, 
as it too often is, by pretences, shams, and fraudulent 
effort on his part to appear what he is not, or by the 
application of his knowledge to base and criminal ends 
in various aspects and relations. Unless the student 
looks further and higher than merely acquiring knowl- 
edge, he becomes a failure, if not a calamity, to himself, 
his friends, and to the world. 

What, then, are the results to be sought by attending 
school? I hold them to be: 1. Methods of study. 2. 
Methods of reading. 3. Methods of applying knowl- 
edge. 4. Methods of forming character. 





ALFRED HOLBROOK, PH.D. 
President of the Normal! University, Lebanon, Ohio. 


1. Alethods of Study. What they too often are and 
should not be. (a) Studying only when one feels like 
it, or studying the subject one most enjoys or rather 
least rebels against. 

Remark: The result of this method of study is that 
no lesson is really mastered ; or that the study which 
the student most needs is generally put off till the last, 
because he dislikes it most,and thus it is frequently 
neglected altogether. 

(4) Depending on the teacher to explain the subject 
or to recite the lesson. 

Remark: A teacher who permits this abuse of study 
in his pupils is a calamity and a fraud, and yet he is in 
many of his classes the most popular teacher with the 
students who talk the most. He will, for the most part, 
give the highest marks to those who study the least, 
and who are the weakest in his class. He cares not 
that such pupils fail in all examinations and in every 
reputable life activity, so that he wins their applause 
and theirmoney. ‘There are schoo/s which thrive by this 
fraudulent practice. They claim it is meeting the pub- 
lic demand. 

(c) Studying with some other person in order to get a 
lesson quickly and easily. 

Remark: If the sole object of study is to get lessons 
passably and recite them creditably, this method might 
be excusable, It requires little reflection to realize that 
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this method of study and recitation defeats the most 
worthy object of study; that is, an education. 

Example: James received the mark of 8 for his first 
term’s effort in his grammar class. But having won the 
grade of 7.5 in his second term’s attendance was some- 
what offended and, going to his teacher, inquired, “ At 
this rate, how long will it take for me to get zero?” 
His teacher replied, “If you continue studying with an- 
other person it will not take very long.” “But I got 
the lessons as much as he did.” ‘Yes, but neither of 
you studied to master the subject, but simply to get 
the lesson for the next recitation.” After some further 
conversation, ‘“‘I am sure,” said he, “I will get a good 
mark next term if hard work will do it.” He won the 
grade of 10, on the true plan and thanked his teacher 
for his interest and counsel. 

Remark ; It isnot to be inferred, however, that study- 
ing for high marks is the highest aim in an education. 

(¢@) Studying with some sensual enjoyment or side en- 
tertainment. Such as eating apples, or peanuts, or 
smoking cigaretts; or sitting by a window to notice 
those passing ; or whistling or drumming on the table ; 
or talking to a room-mate or caller; or day dreaming. 

Remark: Any such intervention is fatal to the true 
objects of study. 

(e) Copying from some other person’s scratch-book 
for the study of the lesson, and copying this upon the 
blackboard for recitation. 

Remark: If the pupil who recites upon this method 
of preparation is found to do nothing satisfactory in 
recitation, he seldom reforms himself, but so continues 
in spite of the grief of his teacher and the contempt of 
his classmates. He does not discover that he deceives 
no one but himself, or if he does, he cares so little for 
his reputation for honesty, as to continue the practice. 

(f) Memorizing only so much of the text as will prob- 
ably come to himself in the recitation. 

Remark; That a pupil should be able to make any 
calculation of this kind surely shows the incompetency 
of his teacher. 

(g) Studying the lesson just dcfore the recitation in- 
stead of immediately after the recitation, in prepar- 
ing for the next recitation. 

Remark: If the teacher in the preliminary drill has 
used any skill in arousing interest in the subject matter 
of the lesson assigned, has made use of the law of ap- 
perception, the power of correlation and co-ordination, 
the excitement of concentration rather than dissipation, 
it is desirable that the student study his lesson smmedt- 
a‘cly after the recitation while his interest and enthu- 
siasm are at their height, rather than to defer it under 
the fallacious notion that he will remember more of his 
lesson by running from the study of it to his recitation, 

These are only some of the most common abuses of 
the school work. All ina false view of what education 
is, and how it is to be obtained. 

2. Let us now inquire how the student should proceed 
to secure, as far as study can, education as a result. He 
must have an aim. What shall that aim be? Is it to 
to get lessons? Yes. Is it to get information, knowl- 
edge? Yes. Is it to pass an examination? Yes. None 
of these is the highest object, though each is worthy in 
itself, 

The aim must be (a) to form rather than to inform 
the mind. 

(4) To develop its faculties, viz , attention, observa- 
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tion, abstraction, memory, imagination, judgment, clas- 
sification, generalization, invention, and reasoning ; also 
to arouse the sensibilities, energize the will and stimu- 
late the conscience, that they all work in harmony with 
faithfulness, persistence, enthusiasm, and enjoyment. 

(c) In order to do this, to arouse such an interest in 
study and work as shall control the will, and bring it 
under the behest of the conscience, rather than under 
the power of the appetites, passions, and desires. 

(2) To establish correct habits, the most important 
of which are promptitude, regularity, earnestness, thor- 
oughness, courtesy, and honesty. 

(¢) To form character ; to win self-respect and self- 
reliance, to inspire others with this respect and confi- 
dence which such habits will surely win. 

(f) And again, to fix the habit of increasing intensity, 
that of growing stronger with every consecutive effort. 

3. The processes of study needful to secure these 
ends. 

Remember, in order that study may accomplish the 
ends mentioned, certain definite arrangements and pro- 
cesses are desirable, if not indispensable. 

(2) The student must work by a definite, established 
daily program, giving eight hours for sleep, three hours 
for food and reading current news, one hour for recrea- 
tion, the remaining twelve hours for study and recita- 
tion, This program, with slight modifications, will se- 
cure for any student while in school or college, at least 
for five days in the week, the highest degree of physical 
health and intellectual ability. 

(4) It must be adhered to with conscientious prompti- 
tude and regularity, or no desirable results will follow, 
but the contrary habits of laziness, listlessness, loafing, 
and excuses, 

Remarks: There are many advantages in complying 
closely with such a program : 

(a) The habits of promptitude, regularity, and econ- 
omy of time and effort are established by compliance 
with the program, and they become ere long an in- 
creasing source of pleasure as well as of profit. 

(4) A regular, definite period each day for each work 
once established, makes the particular work assigned 
to that period more satisfactory and effective than at 
any other time. 

(c) A definite time being appropriated to each kind 
of study or work, the habit will grow upon the student 
of endeavoring to accomplish more every day in that 
work than on any previous day. Thus the habit of én- 
tensity of effort is established,rather than that of an easy, 
formal, listless procedure, 

Suggestions; 1. It is an excellent plan for the studen 
to recite to himseif after he thinks he has mastered his 
lesson. He can dothis by making an outline of the 
subject matter of his lesson with more or less fullness. 
He can first memorize his outline, then elaborate his 
outline, silently or audibly to himself. Thus he can re- 
cite his lesson in the class room without a question being 
asked him, meeting in this manner and by this process 
the highest grade of class-management which can be 
practiced by the teacher, or enjoyed by the student. 

2. The student wili consult other books than his text- 
book, giving some part of his study hours to the library, 
taking there notes on particular points on which further 
information or the opinions of more original and capable 
writers are desirable. Taking his previously constructed 
outline with him to the library, he will incorporate suc 
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new and valuable material as he may find in these other 
sources. 

3. But the most important process in study is self- 
restraint and self-management in holding one’s self to 
the daily program, in working with increasing interest, 
in experiencing more zeal, in arousing more energy, in 
feeling more delight, in being conscious of more intel- 
lectual power, more reliable moral integrity ; the power 
to carry out a purpose in more persistent and thorough 
going effort, never yielding or wearying till its full and 
beautiful achievement is accomplished. 

4. Surely the student can test his increase of intel- 
lectual power, the strength of moral principle by these 
methods and processes of study. 

5. He can ascertain whether his education is really 
being accomplished by comparing the results of his ef- 
forts at any time with what they were a month or a year 
previous. Not infrequently will the teacher direct the 
student : 

(2) To study the suitable texts in connection with 
lectures. 

(4) Never to fail to go to the dictionary or encyclo- 
pedia just at the time he needs it, or as scon as possible. 

Normal University, Lebanon, Ohio. 


r 
What Shall be Taught in the Schools / 


When Dr. Harris in his report, “On Correlation of 
Studies,” took the position that the demands of civili- 
zation, and wot psychological principles, must determine 
what to teach in the schools, he met with keen opposi- 
tion. The Herbartians were especially active to pick 
this historico-sociological principle to pieces and to ex- 
hibit it as a heresy, arguing that the construction of a 
course of study must be governed by the principle of 
many-sided interest. Now that the smoke of the bat- 
tle has cleared, it is evident that Dr. Harris came out 
victorious. Psychological discussions failed to weaken 
his position because common sense showed the ques- 
tion of what to teach in the school to be one that sim- 
ply cannot be decided by psychology ; almost anything 
and everything in the domain of knowledge and skill 
could make a successful claim for admission in the 
school curriculum on psychological arguments. . The 
new principle laid down by Dr. Harris has prevailed 
thus far and the indications are that it will be univer- 
sally agreed to. 

One result of the change from a subjective and psy- 
chological to an objective and practical basis of selec- 
tion of studies and topics will be a greater degree of 
definiteness and authoritativeness in propositions con- 
cerning the things to be taught in the schools. Nor 
will we have to wait very long for it. Work has already 
been begun on this new line, and a splendid work it is, 
full of promise for future and actual progress in school 
teaching : we refer to the investigations made in the 
last two years by Dr. J. M. Rice, the first report of 
which is published in the “ovum of this month under the 
title, “Obstacles to Educational Reform.’ We shall 
confine ourselves here to those statements of Dr. Rice 
which bear directly on the question after the selection 
of studies and topics for the elementary school curricu- 
lum, reserving for future numbers of THE ScHooL 
JOURNAL other ideas advanced by him. 

Dr, Rice evidently aimed to withhold temptations for 
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discussions of foundation principles on purely specula- 
tive grounds, so as to concentrate consideration and 
Criticism on the points he desires to establish ; at least, 
he expresses himself very cautiously on questions of 
this nature and successfully avoids giving any offence 
as far as these are concerned, though he is radically 
aggressive on everything touching the practical side of 
education. He holds that “the law by which the selec- 
tion of material [for the course of study] is governed, 
is represented, at least in part, by the demands of soci- 
ety for a definite amount of positive knowledge and 
skill.” In this he agrees in the main with Dr. Harris, 
but leaves the question open as to what or who is to 
decide what else besides positive knowledge and skill 
is to be taken care of in the schools. 

How little “the demands of society ” are understood 
by educators is described in a very lively manner by 
showing that there is absolutely no agreement as to 
what is to be done in school. This ignorance Dr. Rice 
ascribes to the fact that “‘ we are not acquainted with 
what is needed.” He says: 

“ At present, our ideas in regard to what the elementary schools 
are in duty bound to accomplish, or how much may te reason- 
ably expected of the pupil, do not extend beyond a few very gen- 
eral notions. There is an agreement, first, that the child, on leav- 
ing school, should be able to read ; second, that he should pos- 
sess the ability to write a letter or a comp)sition in a neat, legible 
hand, without mistakes in spelling, grammar, or punctuation; 
thi-d, that he should be skilled in the use of figures; fourth, that 
he should have some knowledge of geography ; fifth, that he 
should know some history. That we have no definite standard, 
however, in any one of these branches, becomes apparent, so soon 
as we seek for definite information. How many and which words 
should the child be able to spell, on leaving school, without refer- 
ring to a dictionary ? Ought our citizzn to be a “t/érateur, or 
will the ability to write a good English sentence be satisfactory ? 
Shall the child’s penmanship, on graduating from the elementary 
school, be of sufficient elegance to enable him to earn money by 
writing visiting cards, or will a legible hand suffice? <A very im- 
portant question that arises, in connection with this apparently 
insignificant subject, concerns a definition of what is meant by a 
legible hand. How far-reaching this matter actually is, may be 
seen when we consider that the desire to secure an elegant instead 
of a neat handwriting may exert a great influence on the entzre 
school course, The extra amount of time required in traveling 
from legibility to elegance m ght be, in itself, sufficient to crowd 
nature study out of the curriculum. Moreover, the desire to se- 
cure elegant penmanship might necessitate a movement so slow, 
in everything that the child is obliged to write, as to seriously in- 
terfere with his development in other directions, Again, shall the 
child, when he graduates from the elementary school, be able, on 
demand, to solve any arithmetical puzzle that anyone may choose 
to place before him? Or, last, sha'l he be able, on call, to rattle off 
the boundaries of Ethiopia? If not, where shall the limit be 
drawn?” 

Having thus drawn attention to the indefiniteness of 
our views as to what really ought to be taught in school, 
he concludes : 

“ The work which above all others, should now absorb the at- 
tention of our educators is that work which wi'l lead to definite 
information in regard to what is required, and how much can be 
expected of the child, in individual branches of knowledge. When 
our ideas on this matter are clear, it will be possible to secure a 
selection of material that will no longer be provided in an arbi- 
trary way, but will be such as to satisfy the demands of all. 
When we are clear in regard to what is needed, it will be possi- 
ble to determine what results in individual branches may be 
deemed satisfactory, and how much time will be required to reach 
this goal. By securing an agreement in regard to what must be 
accomplished by ail, the educator would not be deprived of his in- 
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dividuality. On the contrary, he would be much more free than 
he has ever been ; for, so long as the demanded results are ob- 
tained, he would be at liberty both to present the desired material 
in any form that he might choose and to do as much else as he 
might deem fit. 

The problem of devising a plan for the securing of 
the data necessary to arrive at definite conclusions on 
this subject of satisfactory results, is solved by Dr. 
Rice’s proposition that there should be instituted “re- 
searches toward obtaining facts that will lead, first, to 
the establishment of standards by which the teacher 
may be able to determine when his task, in a given 
branch, has been satisfactorily performed ; and, second, 
to the establishment of standards which will enable us 
to judge how much time is needed to secure a definite 
result.” Dr. Rice himself has made a thorough test of 
the feasibility of these researches and has spent a vast 
He 
has been rewarded by the discovery of many things 
which, he believes, are destined to “destroy many of 
our preconceived notions.” 


amount of time, labor, and money in doing this. 


The results are to be given 
in detail in the series of articles prepared for the 
Forum, and the educational world will be kept on the 
tip-toe of expectation to hear what they will amount 
to. 

One thing will become clear. to everyone who reads 
Dr. Rice’s article and that is, we must squarely face the 
demands society makes upon the school. The much 
abused three R’s, for instance, cannot be pooh-poohed 
out of the curriculum : they must be taught and taught 
well. The trouble is we do not know what is meant by 
teaching them well, do not know definitely what the re- 
sults ought to be nor how to attain them in the most 
economical way. The three R’s are still the great 
problem and it will not do to underestimate it, much 
less snap one’s fingers at it. Unless we can prove that 
the three R’s are well taught—and here the results are 
not very difficult to ascertain even by laymen—society 
will not be satisfied and attempts at any enrichment of 
the school courses will continue to meet with opposi- 
tion. Once having settled this problem, the enrich- 
ment of the elementary course of study will have un- 
limited opportunities. For, a close examination of the 
demands of society with regard to the things that 
ought to be taught in the schools, the things that are 
absolutely useful because they fit the child, to borrow a 
phrase of Dr, Harris, ‘‘as an individual to perform his 
duties in the several institutions—family, civil society, 
the state, and the church,’’—will show them to be so 
moderate that more than one-third of the time now 
given to the so-called standard studies will be gained. 

In order to avoid any misunderstanding as to the 
purpose and character of the inquiries with reference to 
the question as to what is meant by satisfactory results 
in teaching and how much timeis required to produce 
them, Dr. Rice adds that his plan “ would not lead to 
the destruction of the individuality of the teacher, but 
that, on the contrary, it would mean a degree of indi- 
vidual freedom far beyond any that has been hitherto 
enjoyed.” He explains this, as follows : 

“While the necessity for completing a definite task in each 
school branch is recognized, nothing is contained in the plan 
that would interfere with the enjoyment of any pedagogical 
scheme, or with the development of the child in any direction, so 
long as the teacher would be able, by his methods, to secure the 
stipulated results, And in my opinioa, it is not until the stand- 
ards that I have pointed out shall have been established, that we 
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shall have an intelligent basis upon which to construct a course of 
study, or to apportion the time in the arrangement of the school 
program, or to form the slightest conception concerning the pos- 
sibilities of elementary education.” 

American educators owe Dr. Rice a debt of gratitude 
for the new and helpful lines of educational research he 
has opened, and to the Forum also which enabled him 
to carry on his laborious investigations a word of recog- 
nition is justly due. 


» 


School Room Decoration. 


The following list of casts and pictures for school- 
room decoration has been prepared by Miss Stella Skin- 
ner, supervisor of drawing, and Miss Rachel Welch, 
District, New Haven, in response to frequent request 
of the teachers. Although compiled with special refer- 
ence to the New Haven schools, the list will be found 
valuable to all interested in school-room decoration. 

In making the selections the aim has been to select 
first, pictures of general art value for enjoyment and 
spiritual uplifting ; second, pictures for strengthening 
and enriching grade work in language. 

Instead of choosing costly pictures, the aim has been 
to find something for each grade, within the possibilities 
of every teacher. 

At the same time, only good compositions of stand- 
ard artists have been admitted to the list. 

In order to give the teacher a wide range for per- 
sonal choice, several pictures have been recommended 
under each subject. This affords also a variety of ma- 
terial in a school which contains several class-rooms of 
one grade. 

Anargument in favor of school-room decoration is no 
longer necessary. In the words of Supt. C. N. Kendall, 
of New Haven: “ The cultivation of the spiritual na- 
ture, of the moral and esthetic sense is certainly prac- 
tical education, if to make cultivated men and women is 
any part of public school education. Moreover, culti- 
vation of the taste has another value, inasmuch as even 
a little knowledge of the artistic and beautiful has its 
commercial use ; a fact which we have been slow to 
recognize in this country. School-room decoration will 
silently but forcefully foster these highly desirable ends 
in the training of children.” 

We are permitted to reprint the list of subjects 
through the courtesy of Misses Skinner and Welch. 


Kindergarten and First Y ear. 


‘‘Surround young people during school hours with pictures and statuary, 
set off by tinted walls and ceiling , and the silent beauty irradiating there- 
from will quicken and purify the taste without encroaching upon school 
time, or in any way interfering with school work,” 

FRANCIS A. WATERHOUSE. 


GENERAL ART CULTURE, 

Casts. 
Madonna and Child (with head 

of cherub at bottom of p:nel) Della Robbia 
Madonna with lilies Xs “ 
Bambini “ 
Cherub Head (detail) 
Madonna and Child (oval top) 
Infant St. John (bust) 
Singing Cherubs 
Infants playing with dog 
Harves'ers 
Miniature Animals: 


Donatello 


Modern 
Goujon 
Glodion 


Cat Fremiet 
Rabbit ue 
Cock “ 
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7 Holy Family Ittenbach 
Pictures. y ee tis ~ 
Artists for special [mmaculate Conception Murillo - — Reynolds 
study : The Nativity ; Miiller halebour Girl : 
Raphael. Madonna of the Chair Raphael At the Fountain Bouguereau 
Virgin Enthroned Abbott Thayer aa oe 
Abbott Thayer. denh The Lesson 
Mateune Bodenhausen Rural Music Laufberger 
- ser Singing Band el 
pain Pomona. on 
1 
Virgin of the Doves Gorlich Aaa Dengiew Jameson 
Madonna and Child Jansen ve 
Christ Blessing Little Children Cherries (colored) A. Palmer 
Hoffman or Plockhorst Hollyhocks ” A. E. Hardy 
Children of Charles I. Van Dyck Tulips ia 
Portrait of Child of Charles I. (detail)  “ Daisies * 
Children Playing Vogel on 
Age of Aton tm Reedie seeRsT ees. | 
Portrait of Girl with Cherries Russel Portrait of Whittier. 
Cherry Ripe Millais a “ _ in his Study. 
Child Marguerite Velazquez | Whittier. Whittier’s Birthplace, E Haverhill, 
Oranges (colored) A. C, Nowell " Home— Amesbury. 
Daisies ‘i Mrs. Bishop " " Oak Knoll, Danvers. 


Pussy-willow ‘“ 





Buttercups 0“ Eugene Field. Portrait of Field. 
LITERATURE. LANGUAGE. . 
Longfellow. Portrait of Longfellow. ‘ Description,Story hag? yl a 
Longfellow House— Cambridge. and Reproduction phe Escaped Cow 
View of Charles River, Sted 
Longfellow’s Study. (a) Special Ani- In the Barnyard " 
Falls of Minnehaha. mals. Oxen Going to Labor Troyon 
R. L. Stevenson. Portrait of Stevenson. ~ eng tay Farm Millet 
LANGUAGE, amare md — Ponsan 
Description, Story The Pet Bird Von Bremen| Cattle. tae" Douglass 
and Reproduction Feeding the Chickens Jacques Jersey “ 
(a) Special Ani- Two Mothers and their Families Gardner Alderney “ 
mals : Feathered Pets Koppers Greedy Calves Weber 
Fly Away! __ Hirt The Pool (cattle) Pierce 
Birds. Doves (colored) A. Miessner 
Chicks “ “ Young Michael Angelo—photograph 
A Cold Water Conference—(chicks) (colored). from statue by Zocchi 
i The Balloon Dupré 
Family of Cats Lambert] (b) General Sub- Haymakers or Hay Harvest “ 
: Young Kittens Knaus jects. ttle B , 
Cats and Kittens. Cats Renner ye wore 
Family Cares Barnes Sympathy Riviere 
“Can't you Talk?” Holmes The Cut Finger Dvorak 
Dogs. A Cosy Corner Douglas eee 
The First Step Swinstead MESTORIC ART. 
: : : “ee Simple illustrations relating to the s‘ory of 
Rabbits. a Raaewentang waaay Carter! Greek. Greece. Temples, columns, moldings, vases. 
The First Step Millett 
(b) a Sub- Soap Bubbles Gardner 
jects, The Improvised Cup “ 4 
Pandora’s Box F. S. Church Third Year. 


HISTORIC ART, , . 
‘Children are molded unconsciously by their surroundings, as con- 


Simple illustrations relating to the story of| sciously by their discipline.” ERNEST FENOLLOSA. 
Egyptian. Egypt. The Nile with lotus and bulrushes 
growing in it. Moses in the bulrushes, GENERAL ART CULTURE, 
Casts. 
Choir Boys (seven singing from 
Second Year. one book) — Della Robbia 
‘We can thus spend money best in purchasing a few fine casts and pic- St. John (bust) Donatello 
tures in preference to getting a great number of things with the idea of - (life size relief) “ss 
covering the walls of the school room.’ Ross TURNER. Morning Thorwaldsen / 
; Night . / 
GENERAL ART CULTURE, 


Miniature Panels : 


Casts, Sower after Millet 
Madonna and Child (circular) Digger “ 
Benedetto da Maiano Pict 
Sletping Angel Donatello ; euspeirey 
Laughing Boy (bust) v Artists for Special The Shepherdess Millet . 
Cherub Head (detail of relief) Della Robbia Study: David the Shepherd Boy Gardner 
Cupid Heads (relief of three) Fiamingo| Murillo. je pm Shepherd Murillo 
Cupids Singing (panel) Raat! Jean Francois ild Jesus and St John 
Infants playing with goat Goujon Millet The Good Shepherd Plockhorst ’ 
Miniature Animals: ee Apparition to tne Shepterds " ) 
Elephant, running Barye Heads of the Christ Child (detail) | Raphael | 
Dancing Bear ee Cajolery Bouguereau 
Portrait of Madam Le Brun and 
Pictures. Daughter Le Brun ) 
: : isti Song of Sprin Grust 
Artists for Special Sistine Madonna Raphael ong of spring 
, ute? “" Madonna Gran Duca «“ Simplicity Reynolds 
eek nad Madonna with Lillies Plockhorst The Hillside (sheep) Monks | 
Michael Angelo, Virgin and Child Berrettini In an Old Pasture (sheep) = | 





Jules Dupre. Madonna, Child, and St. John Bouguereau A Visit to the Armourer O'Neil 
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Lowell. 


Bryant. 


Stories of Early 
History of New 
Haven and 
Connecticut. 


Description, Story 
and Reproduction 


(a) Special Ani 
mals: 


Sheep and Goats. 


(b) General Sub- 
jects. 


Forms of Land 
and Water. 


Early Christian. 


Peaches (colored) A. Palmer 
Poppies Hs T. Welch 
Gentian ee 
Clover “ 
Dandelion “ 


LITERATURE. 
Portrait of Lowell. 


Elmwood— Cambridge. 
Lowell in his Study. 


Portrait of Bryant. 
Bryant Homestead. 


HISTORY, 


First meeting House. 

Judges’ Cave. 

Yale College in 1701. 

Home of Israel Putnam, Pom‘ret, Conn. 


Charter Oak, Hartford. 
Hartford Memorial Arch. 


Grandma’s Sohool Days Greenaway 
LANGUAGE, 

A Pastoral Landscape (sheep; Mauve 
November (sheep) Cole 
In the Meadow LeRolle 
Shepherd Children Salentin 
The Knitter Chialiva 
Ctanging Pasture Rosa Bonheur 
The Sheepfold Jacquss 
Pasturage in the Forest - 

Goats on a Mountain A. Bonheur 
The Sower Millet 
The Helping Hand Renouf 
By the Brook Von Bremen 
Winter Evening Hald Smith 
Home from a First Voyage Rosenthal 


GEOGRAPHY, 


Mountains, 

View in Rocky Mountains, 

View of Jungfrau. 

Mt Vesuvius and Bay of Naples. 
Valley. 

Yosemite Valley. 
Plain. 

In the Fens 
Desert. 

Repose in Egypt 
Ocean, 

Ship at Sea in a Storm, 

The Sea. 
Lake. 

View of Lake 

Salt Lake. 
River. 

Mississippi River. 
Waterfall. 

Shoshone Falls. 


Faunce 


Morson or Benz 


Harrison 


George. 


HISTORIC ART. 


Simple illustrations relating to early Chris- 
tian art. The cross. symbol of unselfish ser- 
vice ; quatrefoil and trefoil in details of arch- 
itecture ; the shield, s, mbol of knightly deeds, 


Fourth Year. 


‘Let us, then, unfold the whole nature of the child, and not a little 
7 


corner of it. 


It is just as important to hang reproduc- 


tions of great paintings and frescoes upon the walls as it is to place books 


under their eyes.” 


Artists for Special 
Study : 

Landseer. 

Thoms Moran, 


WILLIAM ORDWAY PARTRIDGE, 


GENERAL ART CULTURE. 
Casts. 


Choir Boys (trumpeters) Della Robbia 


Mercury (seated) Thorwaldsen 
Chimaera. 
Apollo in Chariot Modern 


Columbus (bust). 
Moorish Panels from the Alhambra. 


Pictures. 


Song of the Lark Breton 
Angel Heads Coreggio 
Angel Trumpeters (colored) Fra Angelico 
Christmas Bells Blashfield 
The Broken Pitcher Greuze 
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Holmes. 


Hawthorne, 


Historical 
Reading. 


Description, Story 
and Reproduction 
(a) Special Ani- 
mals : 
Dogs and Deer. 


(b) General Sub- 
jects. 


North America. 
United States. 
Special Study of 
State of Connec- 
ticut, 


Saracenic, 


667 


Bodenhausen or Max 


Hope 

The Beech Woods Ebel 
The Pond Weber 
The Mill “ 
Bayard (d6g) Paton 
Odin a Landseer 
My Dog ™ 

~ Boon | of the Glen (deer) ms 
Brother and Sister Abbott Thayer 
Girl Churning Eastman Johnson 
Apple Blossems, colored T. Welch 


Narcissus. 
Dogwood. - 
B:ttercups. ™ 


LITERATURE, 


Portrait of Holmes. 

Holmes’ Birthplace, Cambridge. 
Portrait of Hawthorne. 
Hawthorne’s Birthplace, Salem. 
The Old Manse—Concord. 

The Wayside—Concord. 


HISTORY. 


Portrait of Columbus, 
Columbus at the Court of Ferdinand 


and Isabella Brojik 
Departure of Columbus Gisbert 
The Caravels (colored) J. G. Tyler 
Landing of Columbus Van der Lyn 

LANGUAGE. 

The Connoisseurs (portrait of Land- 

seer with dogs) Landseer 
A Distinguished Member of the 

Royal Humane Society Ks 
The Shepherd’s Bible = 
Dignity and Impudence r 
Saved ws 
The Sanctuary (deer) si 
Browsing (deer family) ay 
Hart of the Black Forest Carter 
The Shepherd Dog Troyon 


Peter Moran 
Dupré 

Adan 

Hardy 


Ploughing 

Pitching Hay 

Evening 

Ulysses Ploughing the Seashore 


GEOGRAPHY, 


Views in Yellowstone Park Thos. Moran 
Capitol at Washington. 

White House at Washington. 
Brooklyn Bri¢ge. 

Niagara Falls. 

Grand Canon of the Colorado. 

U. S. Cruiser Columbia. 

Old French Market, New Orleans, 
Views of the World’s Fair. 

State Capitol, Hartford, Conn. 
Views of New Haven, Conn. 


HISTORIC ART. 


Mosque of Cordova (Arabian). 

Citadel of Cairo 

Cathedral and Tower of Giralda, 
(Moorish). 

The Alhambra, Granada, Hall of Tribune of 
Justice (Moorish). 

The Alhambra, Granada, Court of Lions. 

The Taj Mahal, India. 

Old Missions, California (colored) Harlow 

Scroll and Key Society Building, Yale college, 
New Haven. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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Educators must abandon the idea that psychology 
is capable of giving us any hints as to the aim of educa- 
tion. Merely to aim at a harmonious development of 
the powers of the child, whatever that may mean, is, as 
THE ScHooL JouRNAL has repeatedly stated, absolute 
nonsense, Many of the native tendencies of children, 
inherited or otherwise acquired, are thoroughly bad and 
it would be a crime to proceed on the plan that these 
powers must be developed simply because they are there 
so long as they help to bring the whole mental, moral, 
and physical outfit to some sort of harmony. 

Herbart recognized the error of building on a purely 
psychological basis, a hundred years ago, when he in- 
sisted that we must look to ethics and religion as the 
source of educational aims. Dr. Harris has stated the 
idea still more definitely by pointing to the demands of 
Civilization as the oracle of educational foundation 
principles. Dr. Felix Adler goes a step further—if we 
have understood him rightly in a recent conversation— 
by holding that while educating the child in accordance 
with the general demands of society the educator must 
study him closely and offer him all opportunities to re- 
veal the nature of his developing interests, in order to 
find out for what calling he is best fitted, in which he 
can contribute to society the best that is in him, and 
then to fit him for that calling and to bring all that 
is noble and useful in life in close relation with this, so 
that wherever his place is there is also the center in 
which all human interests unite. 





What educating may do for a man is shown in the case 
of Dr. Temple, the new archbishop of Canterbury, who 
is paid a salary of $75,000. (We mention this because 
the American mind finds it difficult to recognize any ele- 
vation that is not accompanied by the payment of a large 
sum of money.) This gentleman began teaching at a 
moderate salary in the board schools of London ; then 
he became an examiner for the council of education. A 
principalship in a training school where the salary was 
$4,000 became vacant and he applied for the place to 
be told only a clergyman of the Church of England 
would be employed. Against his inclination he tock 
orders and was appointed. After some time he re- 
signed to become a government schoolinspector. The 
head mastership of Rugby became vacant and he re- 
ceived the appointment. ere he made his reputation. 
Notice as a feacher, not as an examiner, head of a train- 
ing school, or inspector, Next he was made bishop of 
Exeter, then of London, then of Canterbury—or Prim- 
ate of all England. 





A meteor appeared in daylight last week ; a principal 
Says it was seen by one of his pupils and reported. It 
was first seen at Danbury, Conn., and shortly afterward 
at Ridgewood, N. J. It was also seen from Central 
Park by Thomas Arthur Humaston, an educator, who is 
well-known in astronomical circles, and by hundreds of 
persons who were crossing the Brooklyn bridge just 
before 5 o’clock. The only uncommon thing about it 
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was that its brilliancy was so great that it was visible in 
daylight. Meteors are supposed by many to be parts of 
disintegrated comets. They move usually with great 
rapidity, and the friction of the air causes them to be- 
come white hot andluminous. Fragments of them have 
often been found on the earth and analyzed; they are 
composed mainly of iron. 





The Pedagogic Creed of Dr. W. M. Hailmann, U.S. 
Commissioner of Indian Education, will appear in THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL next week ; that of Prof, Earl Barnes, 
of Leland Stanford Junior university, on Jan. 2, 1897 ; 
that of Prof. John Dewey, of Chicago university, either 
Dec, 26 or Jan. 9. 


| Copics Of the Cimmes. 


In his annual message President Cleveland mentions with 
pride the fact that the organization of the Universal Postal Union, 
which now represents 1,000,000,000 people, was due in great 
measure to the United States. The first congress was held at 
Berne in 1874, and subsequent meetings have been held in Paris, 
Lisbon, and Vienna. The next meeting will be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in May, 1897. Congress is asked to provide for 
the entertainment of the delegates. 











Cuba was the subject of most interest discussed in President 
Cleveland's message. After recounting the history of the struggle, 
he concluded that neither side would be likely to win, and the 
war might go on indefinitely. If it became apparent that the con- 
tinuation of the war could only result in wholesale destruction of 
life and property it would be the duty of the United States to in- 
tervene, both on account of her large commerce with the island 
and in the interest of humanity. If Spain could grant the island 
genuine home rule and at the same time preserve her sovereign- 
ty, he considers that the best way out of the difficulty. The 
Cubans, however, assert that they wiil be satisfied with nothing 
but complete independence. 


The Armenian situation seems to be somewhat improved, ow- 
ing to the awakening of the Turkish government to the demands 
of humane civilization. While none of our citizens in Turkey 
have been killed they have often been in the midst of dreadful 
scenes of danger; our government will not relax its efforts to 
protect them. The active interference by the United States in 
Turkish affairs, as demanded by some, would in‘erfere with the 
plans of European powers for reform and would be resented by 
them. Several naval vessels are stationed in the Mediterranean 
as a measure of caution and to furnish all possible relief and 
refuge in case of emergency. 


The United States navy now ranks third in strength among 
the navies of the world. France and England alone outrank us 
in battle-ships; for Russia and Germany and Italy, while they 
list a larger number, have older and less sea- worthy ships among 
them. We have five battle ships and are six being built. In re- 
spect of cruisers, we are also in third rank, though Russia is 
counted as about equal to us. Incoast defence craft we are first ; 
but in torpedo craft we are sixth. 


The terms of the treaty between the United States and Great 
Britain providing for arbitration of the Venezuela and Guiana 
boundary dispute were recently made public, The tribunal to 
fix the line between the republic and the British colony shall con- 
sist of two members nominated by the judges of the Supreme 
Court of the United States and two members nominated by the 
judges of the British High Court of Justice, and a fifth selected 
by the four persons so nominated, or, in the event of their failure 
to agree within three months from the time of their nomination, 
selected by the king of Sweden. The person so selected shall be 
president of the commission. Fifty years’ holding shall entitle 
to possession, whether it be actual settlement or political con- 
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trol. In regard to claims in general the arbitrators shall be gov- 
erned by the rules of international law. 


J. Sterling Morton, secretary of agriculture, in his report speaks 
of seed distributing by the government in plain terms, The seeds 
distributed during the year ending June 30, 1896, weighed about 
230 tons, and would have planted 21,038 acres of cabbage, 10,768 
acres of lettuce, 10,712 acres of tomatoes, and other vegetables 
in proportionately large areas, making a total of 115 square miles 
of garden. Each congressional quota contained seed enough to 
plant more than 1635 acres. The seeds cost the government 
$75,000 and it cost $74,520 to carry them through the mails, all 
of which was “ paid for by money raised from all the people and 
bestowed upon a few people.” 

Secretary Morton’s report shows that in the whole United 
States the interest on farm mortgages averages ‘4; of one per 
cent. more than on other real estate, and that the interest on farm 
mortgages is less in seventeen sta'es than for those on other 
property. As compared with men in other occupations the 
Western farmer does not suffer, and in some states he fares 
better when he borrows money than they do. It is not true that 
Southern and Western farms are more heavily mortgaged than 
those of the East. 

There are now 970,678 names on the pension rolls of the United 
States, and the amount paid in pensions during the coming year 
will be $140,000,coo. Since the war $2,034,817,76¢ has been paid 
in pensions. 

One of the most important bills to come before the present ses- 
sion of Congress is that regarding immigration. The bill in its 
present shape was brought before the senate by Mr. Lodge and 
provides for the exclusion cf all persons over fourteen years of 
age who cannot read and write the language of their native coun- 
An exception is made in the case 
of an aged parent or g andparent. For the purpose of testing 
the abil.ty of immigrants to read, five lines from the constitution 
of the United States are to be printed in various languages. Im- 
migrants who do not pass the test will be sent back to their native 
countries, 


try or some other language. 


It is reported that gold fields have been discovered in Alaska 
that rival in value the celebrated South African mines. The 
news is brought by a geological survey expedition that was sent 
out last spring to find the source of the gold that was found in 
the placers of the Yukon valley. The gold bearing district is 
500 miles long and from fifty to one hundred miles wide. It is 
parallel with the Yukon river from the United States boundary 
to the Porcupine river, where it crosses the larger stream and 
keeps on to the northwest. The richest deposits are found in the 
beds of streams; the heavy ore and metal settles to the bottom 
and the lighter matter is carried away by the stream. 


The fact that Japan has sent a war vessel to the Philippine 
islands gives color to the report that she is striving to replace 
Spain as the ruler of those islands, But here her old enemy, 
Rusia, that prevented the fulfilment of her hopes in China and 
Corea, s:ands in her way. Russia wants a coaling station in the 
Phil'ppines, and Spain seems inclined to give it toher. The Jap- 
anese war vessel at the Philippines will be closely watched by the 
Russian and French vessels in Eastern waters. 


It is well known that civilians are treated by German army of- 
ficers with an insolence that would not be tolerated for an instant 
in England or the United States This is especially the case in 
Prussia, but the people are rebelling against this tyranny, as is 
shown by the recent discussion in the reichstag. Cases are cited 
where for trivial acts the offenders have been put to death, the 
army officers claiming to be sole judges of offences against their 
honor. The debate showed that the government takes the nar- 
rowest and most feudal view of the mghts and privileges of the 
military class. The plain things that were said on the other side, 
however, indicate that absolutism and the rule of a military c-ste 
are nearing their end. 


Mr. Gilbert’s Successor Elected. 


Just as THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is going to press, the news is 
received that Mr. Virgil C Curtiss, formerly superintendent of the 
schools of New Haven, has been elected to succeed Mr. C. B. 
Gilbert as snperintendent of the schools of St, Paul, Minn. 
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Association Notes. 


Massachusetts Teachers’ Association. 


The Fifty-second Annual Meeting opened in the English High 
School building on Montgomery street, Boston, Friday morning 
Nov. 27, 1896. 

PROVINCE OF THE SCHOOL, 


After devotional exercises two papers were read on “ The True 
Province of the Public School.” The first by Mrs. Ellen H, 
Richards, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and the 
second by Rev. William De W. Hyde, D.D., president of Bowdoin 
college. 

It was the opinion of the essayists that the object of the schools 
is to “ fit children to live.” Both of these papers were well re- 
ceived by the audience. 

SCHOOL SANITATION, 

S. Homer Woodbridge, of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, then gave an illustrated lecture on “ Heating and Ven- 
tilating of School Buildings.” By means of charts the lecturer 
showed how to ventilate small rooms, heated with steam pipes or 
radiators, country schools heated by stoves, and also rooms 
heated by a furnace. 

The importance of pure air was forcibly shown by statistics 
giving the great amount of time saved in the government offices 
of the United States after they moved from poorly ventilated 
apartments to those that were properly heated and ventilated. 

The guality and guantity of work in poorly ventilated school- 
rooms is twenty-five per cent. below what it is in rooms properly 
ventilated and heated. Prof. Woodbridge also proved that the 
cost of simple modes of ventilation is very smal! and wholly with- 
in the means of all cities and towns. It is evident that he can 
prove to any school board that they can build a school house and 
have it properly heated and ventilated, and such rooms can be 
seen at the Instituteof Technology. When the citizens who send 
children to school become aware that it costs no more to have 
things in this line right than it does to have them wrong, it will 
not be so easy for scheming men to get “ pulls” wher: they can 
try ‘“‘any old thing” because they get paid for it. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS, 


If those who can influence school committees heard this lecture 
and will make their power felt it will be productive of much good, 
This lecture was followed by the “ Report of the Committee on 
Educational Progress,” by Prof. Paul H. Hanus, of Harvard uni- 
versity. Much educational progress is indicated by the increase 
in the number of educational and literary societies, the “‘ Report 
of the Committee of Ten,” and the “ Report of the Committee of 
Fifteen.” Increasing activity in the study of children, the train- 
ing of teachers, the increase in the number of summer schools, 
especially in university summer schools, and the increase in the 
attendance at the summer schools, in improved courses of study, 
and the increase in salaries of women in Boston. 

There seems to be a new conception of courses of study show- 
ing that they should lead to knowledge and power and to the ap- 
plicat‘on of these, 

There is also apparent a greater appreciation among the people 
of the dignity of the teacher’s function and a growing professional 
spirit, improving educational literature. 


Department Meetings. 


In the afternoon there were departmental meetings held in dif- 
ferent rooms. The first paper of the afternoon, in the gram- 
mar school section, was that of Prof. Arlo Bates, of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, on 


“ LITERATURE IN THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL,” 


The object of the study of literature in the grammar school 
should be to give the pupil such knowledge as will enable him to 
follow out lines of thought for himself. 

Literature should develop the mind, especially in primary 
schools, Pupils should learn through it the readztzes of life. It 
should be used as a means to present ¢rw¢h, and to do it per- 
suasively. 

Literature can be used to arouse enthusiasm. As an illustra- 
tion of this point, Prof. Bates told a story about a girl who was 
trying to teach a class in arithmetic so ne difficult supject. She 
became discouraged because she could no. make any impression 
on their minds and afterwards began reciting to them some thril- 
ling poem. The effect was wonderful in arousing their minds, 
and after they had taken a short run in the open air they came in 
and took up the arithmetic where she left off and went through it 
like a whirlwind, 
















Above everything else it is the province of literature to develop 
the imaginatior. 

The best literature is so human that it will b2 understood. 
Every child will enjoy the literature that he has been taught to 
understand. The young may be taught to appreciate the best 
that has ben written by man. It is a mistake to suppose that 
there should be a different so’t of literature for children from 
that for men and women = Speaking broadly the literature that 
is best for adults is the best for children. 

The impressionable age of grammar school pupils makes it cf 
the greatest importance that they should have the best. 

The effect of litera ure upon the micds of pupils depends upon 
the kind of teaching that goes with it. Child-en’s minds should 
be made to tingle and glow with the thoughts awakened by the 
study of literature. A piece of literature means to a child just 
what he comprehends by it and no more, 

Above all things in this study, they should be made to read be- 
tween the lines, to appreciate the meaning. 

If a teacher is enthusiastic, as he should be in teaching a poem, 
the children want to know what it is that makes him so, If he 
can make them realize what it is they will catch his spirit. 

Teachers should take time to dwell on strong points of litera- 
ture so as to make lasting impressions. 

The study of literature should be made intelligible, it should 
teach the lessons of daily life, its application should be general 
and strong. If a teacher thinks literature ought to be taught, if 
his soul is in the work, he will find a way to teach it. 


LIBRARIES AND THE SCHOOL, 


Mr. Herbert Putnam, librarian of the Boston Public Library, 
read a paper on the “ Public Library and the Schools.”’ 

The great thing for teachers and pupils is to learn to use the 
library intelligently, to understand its appliances. 

NECROLOGY, 

On Saturday morning, after devotional exercises, the Report 
of the Committee on Necrology was read. Mr. Albert G. Boy- 
den, of Bridgewater, first introduced Dr, Dunton, of Bosto1, who 
reported the death of Daniel B. Hager. Warren E. Eaton, of 
Boston, that of George T. Littlefield and Benjamin F. Tweed, 
and Mr. Andrew Dimmock of Charles W, Hill. 


THE “ DEAD LINE,” 


Then followed an address by Nathan C. Schaeffer, Ph.D., State 
Supt. of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. He took for his 
subject ‘“‘ The Dead Line.” 

He said he would start with a text—’‘ Some teachers die before 
they are ready for burial.” 

It is difficult to know what to do with such teachers. 

What is needed in the school is the live teacher. Nature is 
not a wonderful teacher of herself, there must be the living 
teacher to interpret her. 

Socrates behind the desk should be exto'led. 

Gray hairs are no indicaticn of an approich to the dead line, 

Some of the unfailing symptoms of the approach to the dead 
line are these: An unwillingness to compare notes with other 
teachers. faultfinding with educational journals, courses of study, 
text-books, etc., and a devotion to m«taphysical pedagogy or the 
kind that is up in the clouds. 

When teachers quit studying they arrive at the dead line. 

Interest should be centered in the child and not inthe branches 
of study. Many ateacher burns the midnigat oil in a vain at- 
tempt to inflict some method upon a child. 

We are simply on the borderland of discovery. Branches of 
study are but a means to an end and th.y can be used so as to 
afford a live teacher a constant delight as he applies them to the 
pupil. 

Intelligent child study will act as a tonic to keep the teacher 
alive. 

Some of the child study may be illustrated by the story of the 
farmer and the dude. The dude said to the farmer, “ I'll bet you 
can’t tell what I am, nor where I am going, nor what I am going 
after.” 

The farmer said, “ I’ll bet I can, You aie a darned fool go'ng 
nowhere after nothing.” 

The danger of reaching the dead lire is not confined to the 
teachers in the lower grades. It runs all the way through from 
the primary teacher to the superintendent. Many a superintend- 
ent seeks to cover up his weakness by introducing someth'ng 
new. Manya superintendent spends his time in studying how to 
coddle the school board. The school boards should remove such 
superintendents. What is good for lower grade teachers is good 
for principals and superintendents. 

Child study should be carried on for the benefit of the child and 
not for the sake of preparing tables of statistics to give some 
teachers fame in the line of child study 


DISCUSSION AND ELECTION OF OFFICERS, 


Sara E, Wiltse, of Beston, followed Dr. Schaeffer with a pape: 
on child study. Her paper was discussed by Sara L. Arnold, 
supervisor of schools of Boston. 
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Then followed the report of the Committee on Course of Study. 

Much time was occupied in discussing the resolutions reported 
by the committee and afterwards the following officers were 
chosen for the year 1896-97. 

Thg newly elected officers are Walter Scott Parker, Boston, 
Pres't; Daniel S. Sanford, Brookline, and Charles S. Chapin, 
Westfield, vice-presidents ; George Gay, Malden, sec’y; Henry 
Whittemore, Waltham, treasurer. 


Boston Teachers Banqueted. 


BOSTON.- One of the most enjoyab!e occasions 1n the history 
of the Teachers’ Benefit Association was the banquet of Novem- 
ber 18. It was held at Tremont Temple, over 800 teachers par- 
ticipating. Previous to the banquest a reception was held in 
Chipman hall, where asocial hour was spent. Among the guests 
were ex Governor and Mrs. Brackett, Mayor Quincy, Se:retary 
and Mrs. Hill, Superintendent and Mrs, Seaver, and Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale. 

Shortly after seven the teachers gathered in the banquet hall, 
where long tables were tastefully arranged. The exercises be- 
gan with an address by Yresident Putnam who gave a histcrv 
of the origin and progress of the association and a statement of 
its finan. ial standing. 

Mr. Putnam then introduced Mayor Quincy who said among 
other things: 

‘* The first duty of a municipality is to provide a sufficient and practical 
education for those who go only through the primary schools. That stands 
in the light of necessity ; while higher education is in the nature of a lux 
ury. I would not depreciate the great work that 1s being done in the field 
of higher education; but it seems to me that the work of primary educa- 
tion, because it affects the greatest number, is the mo:t important function 
of public education.” 

Dr. Edward Everett Hale said that ‘‘ Together” will be the 
law of the twentieth century. We bear, he said, one another's 
burdens as men did not one hundred years ago. We have c me 
so much closer to the fulfilment of the gospel law by which we 
he'p each other forward and co-operate. Tne youngest teacher 
here will live long encugh to see the establishment by law of a pen- 
sioa for all persons Over seventy years of age. The pressure for 
that end has gone much further in England than here; but the 
principle is so surely a Christian principle. 

Mr. Hill, of the state board of education, congratulated the 
teachers on taking the initiative in provid.ng annuities for their 


“How much more graceful is it,” said he, * ferthe teach r tosay, 
‘I think it is about time for me to step down and out,’ than it is 
for the public to say, ‘I think it is about time for you to step 
down and out,” 

Hon. Samuel B. Capen called attention to the work the Boston 
teachers are doing in such a mixed populat on as exists in this 
city. The principal duty of the teacker is to train the character 
of the boys and girls. He was glad to be able to testify, from 
five years’ connection with the school board, 10 the moral fitness 
of the Boston school teacher to do this 


President Paul, of the school board, said, “ The tendency is 
not to make things easier forthe teacher but harder. ‘The teach 
er is entitled to all he or she receives from the city of Bo ton. 

f tl blic school education is to turn out 
self-sustaining citizens who know the value of American citiz:n- 


ship, That being the case, we want in our schools, said he, the 
very best type of manhood and womanhood, -nd there is no ne- 
cessity to be squeamish about the morey we pay for them.” 


Mr. Paul hoped that in time the teachers of old age would 
receive, not a pension, but the reward he or she was entitled to 
from the city «f Boston for service in the schools 

Supt. Seaver, who was the last speaker, in noting the advance 
in municipal government and civil service on the other side of the 
water, sad that when we have something approach ng a perfect 
system of municipal government and civil service then will the 
teachers be provided with pensions. 


Teachers to Attend Art Lectures, 


WORCESTER, MASS,.— The art society has invited the teachers 
of New Haven to attend the course of art lectures to be given 
this winter in the belief that, with the exception of the two art 
socizties, the teachers have more interest in art and art education 


than any other portion of the community. Supt. Carroll, in ac- 
cepting the invitation on behalf of the teachers, said that these 
lectures would furnish his teachers with suggestions acd inspira- 
tion which wou'd immediately be felt among thousands of chil- 
dren in the city 





New York Surburban Council. 


At a recent meeting of educators, the “ New York Suburban 
Educational Council’ was organized. The plan is to open a 
Saturday club for conference and also to arrange for public meet- 
ings at frequent intervals Rooms have been secured at the Uni- 
versity building, Washington Square, New York, the parlors of 
American Book Co, for club use, and Law Room No. 1 for gen- 
eral meetings. At the meeting.on December 19, at 11 A, M., the 
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following topics will be considered :—* How can meetings of 
teachers with superintendents or principals be made most profit- 
able ?” ‘“‘ How far should the time of the teacher be devoted to 
the ‘bad boy’ of her class?’’ Mr. D. A. Preston, of Mount Ver- 
non, is the secretary of the council 


Association of Teachers of English of the North 
Central States. 


The above association met conjointly with the Michigan S :hool- 
masters’ Club, at Ann Arbor, Friday, November 27. 

The sessions were opened at 10:00 o'clock A. M. with Prof. 
W. W. Curry, of Oberlin college, in the chair. Pres. James B. 
Angell, of the U. of M ,gave a felicitous address of welcome which 
was responded to by Pres. Curry and Vice-Pres S, O. Hartwell, 
of the Schoolmasters’ Club. 

Practically the only matter before the club in the forenoon was 
the discussion of the following resolution : 

“ Resolved that the use of ‘diagrams’ as an aid to the teach- 
ing of English grammar in the secondary schools is, in the opin- 
ion of this ccnference usually productive of more harm than 
good.” The discussion was opened with a paper by Miss Ger- 
trude Buck, of the university, on the “ Psycaology of the Dia- 
gram.” Miss Buck would not use straight line diagrams but 
would use if any some diagram which would indicate the growth 
of the sentence. She illustrated her work by a branching tree. 
Prof. Demmon, of the U. ef M.,bad no use for the diagram. Prof. 
Barbour, of the Ypsilanti State normal, made an eloquent and 
logical plea for the diagram illustrating his talk by diagramminz 
some sentences, Prof. Ribeck agreed with Prof. Demmon while 
Prof. Hinsdale agreed with Prof. Barbour. The tilt was lively 
and interesting and at its conclusion the sentiment seemed to pre- 
vail that the “diagram” had won, although the resolution was 
not voted upon. ‘ 

At the afternoon session Prof. James V. Denney, Ohio State 
university,gave a paper on ‘*T wo Problems in Composition Teach- 
ing,” Prof. O. F. Emerson, Western Reserve university, ‘‘ Methods 
in the Teaching of Grammar,” and Mrs, Harriett C Brainerd, 
Hyde Park high school, Chicago, “ Preparatory Literature in the 
High School.” 

Hon. George B, Aiton, inspector of high schools of Minnesota, 
gave an address in the evening, “ The Purpose of English Teach- 
ing in the High School.” 

Officers elected: president, Prof. Freeman, Univcrsity of Wis- 
consin; secretary and treasurer, E. H. Lewis, Lewis institute, 
Ch cago ; executive com nittee, E. W. French, Hyde Park high 
school, Chicago ; Prof. Blackman, University of Chicago; Prof. 
F. N. Scott, University of Michigan; Prof. O. F. Emerson, West- 
ern Reserve university ; Prin. Boltwood, Evanston high school, 

This is the third annual conference ef this association. Some 
talk was had as to discontinuing the association, but a resolution 
was introduced endorsing the work of the associatio1 and recom- 
mending its continuance. This was referred to the executive 
committee. 


Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club. 


The twenty seventh semi annual meeting of the Michigan 
Schoolmasters’ Club convened in the University School of Music 
Hall, Ann Arbor, Saturday, Nov. 28. A two days’ session is 
usually held but the first day was yielded to the association of 
English teachers of the North Central States for their annual 
conference. Several things conspired to make the attendance 
somewhat smaller than usual, but still there were considerably 
more than one hundred enrolled. This association deals only 
with secondary education and is therefore attended usually only 
by city superintendents, high school principals, university and 
college men. 

Two topics were discussed, one each half day session, - ‘“‘ What 
amount of work per week may fairly be demanded of the high 
school?” was presented in papers by Prin E, O. Marsh, Bay 
City high school, and Supt. F. R. Hathaway, Flint. Discussion 
was conducted by Prin. A. J. Volland, Grand Rapids, and Mr, 
E. C. Goddard, of the U. of M. 

Statistics in the papers showed that Michigan high schools 
were demanding 21 recititions of 44 minutes each per week. 
This was an average of 60 high schools. Supt. Hathaway took 
the ground that enough work was being required at present and 
spoke against the increasing demands of the university on schools 
of their diploma list. Mr, Goddard defended university require- 
ments and further thought that if parents could be induced to 
d‘'minish social requirements the pupils would not find their school 
work burdensome, 

The afternoon topic, ‘‘How far should high schools do 
collegiate work ?”’ was presented in papers by Prin. E. C. Pierce, 
of Elgin, Ill., high school, and Supt. A. T. Tressler, Monroe. 
Discussion was conducted by Prof. M. L. D’Ooge of the univer- 
sity. and Prin. E. C. Warriner, of Saginaw, E, S., high school 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, S, O. Hartwell, Kalamazoo; vice-president, Supt. W. 
G Coburn, Battle Creek; secretary and reasurer, E. C. Goddard, 
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Ann Arbor; additional members of the executive committee 
Prin. F. L Bliss, Detroit, and Mrs. Milner, Detroit. 

Prof, M. L. D' Ooge reported for a’committee on publication 
appointed last spring, which report was adopted and which pro- 
vided to h.ve all the proceedings of the club in the School 
Review. W. J. MCKONR. 

Mason, Mich. 


Council of Grammar N. Y. School Principals. 


The Council of the Grammar School Principals of New York 
state will meet at Syracuse, Dec. 28-30. An informal reception 
will be given on Monday evening, at which the Onondaga Coun- 
cil and the Schoolmasters’ Club, of Syracuse will be present, and 
it is hoped that the occasion will be one of mutual benefit. 

A joint meeting of the Grammar School Council and the 
Academic Principals’ Association will be held on Tuesday even- 
ings, when an address will be given by Dr. Schurman, president 
of Cornell uriversity. 

Among the timely subjects for discussion at the day sessi ns 
are, “* What 1s the most pressing need in our schools at present ? ’’ 
“ Are the present demands of school too great for the nervous 
force of the average teacher?” ‘“ The growing disregard for 
authority among the youth of the present day—its cause and 
remedy.” 

In order to make the influence of this new organization felt 
upon the educational interests of the state, it will be necessary to 
have the full co-operation of all the grammar school principals of 
the state, 

The headquarters of the Council are at the Globe Hotel. The 
usual reductions in railroad fare will be made, ¢#. ¢. return fare at 
one-third regular rates, upon the committee’s certificate. 


Prof. Lodeman’s Suicide. 


Mexico, N, Y.—Prof. Lodeman, connected with the agricul - 
tural station at Cornell university, committed suicide Dec. 2; he 
first took chloral; but this not killing him, he got a revolver and 
shot himself through the head. He evidently had broken down 
under the strain to which he was subjected. He was held in the 
very highest regard by his friends and assoziates. His father is 
a professor in the Ypsilanti, Mich., normal college. 





Winter Meetings. 


(Corrections and additions to the list published in THE SCHOOL JoUR- 
NAL last week.) 


December : 
mar School Principals of New York State at Syracuse. 
Elmira, President 

Dec. 28-30-—Western Penman's Association at Chicago. 

December 28-31.—Nebraska State Teachers’ Association at Lincoln. 

December 29-31,—New York State Sciencs Teachers’ Association at 
Syracuse. 

December 29-31.—Indiana State Teachers’ Association at Indianapolis. 

December 29 31 —Maine Pedagogical Society at Lewiston. 

February 16, 17, 18.—Meeting of the Department of Suaperin- 
tendence of N. E, A. at Indianapolis, Ind. Supt. C. B. Gilbert, 
Newark, N. J., president. 


28-30.—Fourth Annual meeting of the Council of Gram- 
W. H. Benedict, 





The Illinois State Teachers’ Association will meet at Indian- 
apolis Dec, 29-31. The executive committee is making a vigor- 
ous effort to arc use in every teacher of the state an appreciation 
of the good to be gained from attendance on this meeting. 
Among the subjects to be presented are: “The Public High 
School the College of the Future,” by Dr. Edmund James, of 
Chicago university; and *“ The Aim of Education,” by Dr. 
Arnold Tompkins, of the University of Illinois. He will be 
followed by Colonel Parker; Pres. H. W. Everest, of the South- 
ern normal school; and E. G. Cooley, of LaGrange. The sub- 
ject of “Free Text Books” will be discussed by David Felmly, 
of Normal; Joseah Errant, of the Chicago school board, and 
others. Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg will speak on ‘‘ Mechanism in 
Education,” ° 

A number of reports of papers and addresses which 
bear on matters coacerning the rationalizing and en 
richment of the courses of study and methods of teach- 
ing in elementary and secondary schools, have been re- 
served for the monthly method number of THE ScHooL 
JourNAL which will be issued next week. 

Among them are reports of addresses delivered be- 
the Rhode Island institute (Pres. Eliot, Mrs. 
Alice Freeman Palmer, Supt. Tarbell, State Supt. 
Stowell, and others) and also before the Philadelphia 
meeting of the Association of Preparatory Schools and 
Colleges of the Middle States and Maryland (Profs. 
Ira Remsen, of Johns Hopkins, H. Morse Stevens, of 
Cornell, John B. McMaster, U. of Pa., C. H. Thurber, 


U. of Chicago, and others.) 


fore 
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The Cambridge School tor Girls. 


If the best three American schools for girls were to be men- 
tioned, the Cambridge School would be among them, if, indeed, 
it did not hold the first position. The school is now inits eleventh 
year. Its success has been marked from the beginning. Many 
accounts of it have been written ; but most of them, though they 
gave us delightful impressions of Cambridge with its ideal sur- 
roundings and opportunities for girls, of the conception of the 
plan by Mr. Gilman, and of its progress from the beginning, shed 
comparatively little light upon the real working of the school. We 
knew that there is a building for the classes, in which the school 
work is done ; that it is equipped with laboratories ; that its walls 
are colored in those neutral tints that rest the eyes ; that it is evenly 
warmed, and that it is flooded with sunlight ; but the spirit of the 
institution seems to evade us ; though at first we thought that we 
knew a great ceal about it. 


If we begin at the beginning, we find Mr. Gilman, who has 
long been interested in the collegiate education of women, plan- 
ning for the instruction of his own younger daughters. He and 
his wife wanted a place in which the gentle sway of love should 
be manifest, and in which the studies should be fitted to the 
peculiar wants of every individual girl. Seeking some plan that 
would thus meet their wishes for their own daughters, they found 
one which has proved to be adapted to the wants of all girls who 
seek careful and sympathetic training, and of parents who esteem 
character and good breeding, joined with general cultivation, 
supreme above the most thorough drilling of the mind, when di- 
vested of those admirable traits. 


It is scarcely possible to put on paper a description of the real 
working of a school, for it is not like an inanimate machine which 
remains unmoved while we inspect its parts, A schoolisa living, 
moving entity, almost a personality, for it gains a character as an 
individual does, and though that character is made by the pupils 
and teachers who are its component parts, it does not readily 
change as the parts change. The heart gives its character to the 
individual, and there must be something which does the same for 
aschool. We, therefore, enquire for the spirit that breathes 
through this particular school and makes it what it is. 


There are two or three principles underlying all the work. In 
the first place, the school ts not a mere factory, in which girls are 
mechanically placed, and polished and finished as one would 
polish a precious stone or finish an engine, beautiful and interest- 
ing as are the jewel and the machine. It is a place where mind 
is working on mind ; where everything is done for the benefit of 
the Aupzi ; where the teachers are continually asking themselves, 
“What will be the effect of this, or of that, upon the pupil?” 
They might say, on the other hand, “ Here is the course of study 
of the school; it is skilfully arranged to meet the necessities of the 
average girl ; it will fit her for college, or for the ordinary life of 
the woman; it will prepare her for society; it is ingeniously ar- 
ranged in classes, so that any average girl, entering in the usual 
manner and passing through it grade by grade, will emerge ‘ fin- 
ished ;’”” but that is by no means what these teachers say to them- 
selves or to others. 

The perennial question with them is, “* What is best for this 
particular girl who happens to be under discussion?” If she be 
the “ average” girl, she may fit into a graded course; but many 
girls cannot be classified thus) They come from a great variety 
of circumstances ; this one has been taught by tutors and has 
never before been in school; this next has been all her little life 
passing through grades, and is even in her preparation; this one 
has lived in Germany,and is far advanced in the language of that 
country ; another is an invalid, and must take but little work; 
here is one who must goto Wellesley College, or Vassar, or 
Smith, or Radcliffe, and she must be fitted for their respective ex- 
aminations. The teachers in the Cambridge School look upon 
this gathering of girls, study it, and arrange a coutse for each one. 
They fit the course to the girl, instead of making her fit herself to 
any course, however good, 

This is difficult, it may be said. Doubtless it is, and it requires 
a numerous force of teachers. Classes cannot be large ; but it is 
best for the pupils that they be not large. In fact the classes last 
year averaged less than seven, including all the lecture courses, 
With small classes, short “ periods ” are possible, and the frequen* 
changes from room to room give opportunity for change of air 
and relieve pupils from the strain of long sessions. It is evident 
too, that in a class of six a pupil gets more of the teacher’s atten- 
tion than she does in a class of twenty. 

Another feature is found in the fact that it is expected of the 
teachers that they shall do all the teaching that any girl may need, 
and that as much as possible of the pupil’s study shall be accom- 
plished during the comparatively short school session, In order 
to provide for this, a large part of the girl’s program is left open, 
and each teacher is allowed free hours also. In addition to this, 
every teacher has certain afternoon hours, during which she is to 
be found in the school room, ready to meet her pupils for the 
purpose of explaining difficulties ; and she takes advantage of the 
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time to meet parents, in order to learn from them facts about the 
pupils that can be learned in no other way. Still further, the 
School has a “‘secretary,” a skilled teacher of long experience with 
girls, who however, teaches in no subject, but gives her entire at- 
tention to the work of smoothing out the pupils’ difficulties and of 
saving the time of the teachers. The manual of the school tells 
us that every subject has inherent difficulties enough for discip- 
line. The director, Mr. Gilman, is always found in the build- 
ing, easy of approach by pupils, parents and teachers, and, 
as is plainly evident, counts no detail of the work too small for his 
notice and interest. 

Still another feature is found in the statement that the school 
has no written rules, beyond that one written in the heart,—the 
Golden Rule,—“ Do unto others as ye would that they should do 
to you.” Neither are there marks for deportment: In the Study 
Hall, for the older girls, there is perfect freedom, limited only 
when it might interfere with the general object for which the pu- 
pils fully understand that they have been brought together. It is 
evident that this is not one of those oppressive establishments 
called by President Hall, of Clark university, the “ Keep still” 
school! The motto of the school, chosen by the girls, is in line 
with this spirit. It bespeaks acquaintance with Chaucer and with 
the motto of Harvard college. It reads, “ 7ruthe and gentil 
dedes,” and shows that while the girls seek truth in all their work 
as well as in their lives, they practice those deeds which mark the 
highest type of gentle-woman. It has often bten questioned by 
visitors and by incoming teachers whether such methods are prac- 
ticable ; but experience has always shown them that they are not 
only practicable but conducive of the highest self-control, leading 
those who are guided by them to practice right, not by compul- 
sion, but by choice, It 1s certainly the way in which Providence 
deals with men. 

The last feature that needs to be mentioned is that which Mr, 
Gilman himselt developed a few weeks ago inour columns. We 
refer to the separation of the school and the home, for those girls 
who come from a distance to enter itsclasses. By this plan the 
teachers are brought fresh to their pupils every morning, and the 
pupils have every advantage of home, with one added, namely, 
that which Mr. Gilman brought out, when he said that ‘ while 
the real home is usually arranged and carried on for the benefit 
of a mixed household, these are established simply and solely for 
the benefit of the young girls who are to constitute their sacred 
charge.” To many this is the most marked characteristic of the 
school, 

We have left ourselves but small space in which to refer to the 
other traits of the Cambridge School. The impression has been 
given that it is preéminently a “ college preparatory school,’”’ but 
this is by no means true, though it has sent a larger number of 
students to Radcliffe College than any other private school has. 
We have it directly from the head of the school that it has never 
worked, and that it will never work solely for college preparaticn ; 
but that its highest aim is to give to every girl what she needs, 
along the broadest lines, and we see ourselves that its pupils re- 
main long beyond the time at which preparation for college is 
finished, doing in the school advanced work, often, indeed, of col- 
lege grade. 

It is the exception to find such fully equipped laboratories of 
chemistry, physics, and zodlogy, in private school for girls, nor do 
usually we notice so many girls actually interested in this class of 
work, Mr. Gilman holds science in high esteem for the very young- 
est pupils, and though it is here an elective study, it is taken up by 
them for the love of it. It serves to train their eyes and their 
hands, and as we look over their note-books, and see what their 
sharp eyes have detected in the “ sand-dollar,” the cricket, the 
cray-fish, etc., we are convinced that Mr, Gilman’s theories in this 
respect are correct, The zest with which the smallest children take 
up such subjects as this shows plainly that their interest is no less 
than that of the oldest pupils in any school. 

The teachers in a school constitute the school, and in this in- 
stitution this is true in a marked degree. Their positions resem- 
ble more those of professors in a college, than of teachers in or- 
dinary schools, for they are specialists in their different depart- 
ments, and they are considered masters of their respective sub- 
jects. Under the general guidance of the principles which char- 
acterize the management of the school, they conduct their work 
in the way that their experience dictates. They are thus free to 
adopt the latest improvements in any respect, provided they are 
the best; and in conjunction with the ‘‘ House-Mothers ”’ in the Re- 
sidences, they make the historic and literary associations of Cam- 
bridge of use to the pupils. They alsolet them know of the mu- 
seums and the collections of the university, and of the many in- 
spiring lectures which, by the courtesy of Harvard College, are 
open to them without cost. Thus they add to the instruction of 
the school those cultivating opportunities which come to Cam- 
bridge residents from the fact that allthelecturers of highest dis- 
tinction in Europe and America come to speak for Harvard sooner 

or later. 

It is out of our plan to speak of the advantages of Cambridge 
and Boston as educational centers, though this might be made 
extta on which much could be said. 
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Holiday Books. 


Three Little Daughters of the Revolution is a volume con- 
taining three short stories by Nora Perry, all of which are told in 
a lively vein and contain withal an abundance of patriot’c senti- 


























YANKEE DOODLE. 
From “ Three Little Daughters of the Revolution.” 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


ment. The first little daughter is Dorothy, who lives in Boston, 
amid the excitement attending the revolt against King George. 
Patty is the heroine of another story which relates to the days 
when Boston was under British martial law. Betty is a Boston 
gitl of a more recent date; the story tells how she celzbrated the 
Fourth of July. The illustrations were furnished by F. T. Mer- 
rill. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston and New York, 75 
cents.) 


Guessing charades will form an amusement in many house- 
holds during holiday time. Herbert Ingalls, the author of “ The 
Boston Charades” has prepared a new volume which he calls the 
Columbian Prize Charades. \n the new volume there are one 
hundred and sixty numbers of this sort of puzzle. Prizes ina 
series of ten, are offered to persons more or less successful in re- 
cording the solutions. The particulars regarding the competition 
are given in the book itself, The newer volume gives, in an ap- 
pendix, the solutions of *‘ The Boston Charades,” (Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston, $1.c0.) 


The third edition of a splendid volume, the result of long and 
arduous labor and much thought, has lately been issued—Rome 
of To-day and Yesterday: The Pagan City, by John Dennie. 
The writer strove to furnish to others something which he him- 
self consciously needed, in his own early Roman days, by bring- 
ing together in avolume of moderate dimensions the resultsof a 
rather wide range of special reading, and of a prolonged, leisurely 
examination of each one of those columns and masses of mason- 
ary and arches and ornaments and fragmentary pavements, which, 
collectively, are called “the ruins of ancient Rome.” In other 
words, he has tried to translate for the modern reader the his- 
tory that is written on these fragments and ruins of ancient Ro- 
man glory. He explains what the Roman ruins mean, when and 
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why these buildings were erected, giving enough about each build- 
ing and each builder to link the whole eleven centuries into one 
continuous story. And what a fascinating story for the student 
or lover of architecture! A more vivid idea of history will be ob- 
tained by learaing about these old builders and their works. The 
book is illustrated with five maps and p!ans, and fifty-eight illus- 
— from Roman photographs. (G. P. Putnam's Sons, New 
York ) 


A bright little book of dialect verse by John Langdon Heaton 
is issued under the title of The Quilting Bee and Other Poems. 
Many of these have already appeared in periodicals, The author 
introduces his rhymes with a prefatory argument consisting of a 
dialogue between poet and publisher, which the former says that 
“dialect verse is but prose sawed sled-length to fit the most ac- 
commodating of vehicles.”’ The author is too modest; such 
dialect verse as this is not easy to write. The design <* the 
cover is a section of a quilt. (Frederick A. Stokes Co., New 
York, $1.00.) 


An important work, a supplement to Mrs, Lamb’s uncompleted 
history, has recently been finished by Mrs. Burten Harrison and 
published in a volume bearing the title of 7he Externals of Mod- 
ern New York, It is a most fascinating book for one interes:ed 
in the modern American metropolis. Mrs. Harrison describes the 
city’s progress in science, art, literature, industry, commerce, gov- 
ernment, etc. The descriptions and illustrations of some of the 
new tall buildings and other special features of the New York of 
to-day make the book an ee desirable one to possess. 

(A. S. Barnes & Co, New York, Small quarto, coth, gilt top. 
$3 00.) 


Those who have read Kirk Monroe’s story “At War with 
Pontiac " know what a thrilling romance he can weave out of 
historic materials. In his latest story, Swamp and Glade, hehas 
taken up the history of the resistenze of the unfortunate Semin- 
ole Indians to the occupation of their country by whites. If his 
accouat is not always flattering to our government, it is not his 
fault, for history shows scandalous land dealings and raids for 
those of negro parentage, often related by marriage to the In- 
dians, to whom no claim of servitude could b? made. The whites 
and Indians who fizure in the story pass through a series of ad- 
ventures in which the reader finds an ever increasing interest. 
The book is illustrated by Victor Perard. (Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York.) 











A GREAT SHEET OF FLAME LEAPED FROM THE ROADSIDE, 


From “ Through Swamp and,Glade.’’; (Charles Scribner’s-Sons.) 
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comprehensive view of the whole. She has, therefore, prepared 
A Short History of Italy, from 476 A. D., the date of the over- 
throw of the Western empire, to 1878, when the unification of 
Italy was consummated. There is also a final chapter giving the 
history of the past eighteen years. In the middle ages Italy was 
broken up into fragments, and its history was practically the his- 
tory of cities; the author has aimed to give a general history, 
not of any particular city or province. She has duly considered 
all the forces—church, state, art, literature, etc.—that make for 
civilization, and in a clear and pleasant style. (A, C..McCiurg 
& Co, Chicago. $1.25.) 


In her story having the striking title of Lzttle Daughter of the 
Son, Julia P. Dabney carries the reader to Teneriffe in the Can- 
ary islands, the time being about 1870, The story gives a bright, 
entertaining picture of the Spanish life, modified by circumstances, 
of these far-away isles. The child, who is the main character in 
the story, captures the heart of the reader from the first. (Roberts 
Brothers, Boston.) 


The Joy of Life is a story that those will enjoy who love a well 
told story and something in addition. In this, the author, Emma 
Wolf, has not merely strung together a_ collection of 
incidents and called it a novel; her story takes hold of the phil- 
osophy of life. Percival Trent is an editor inacountry town who 
is trying to teach the prosy people New England transcendental- 
ism. He dies with the feeling that his mission has failed, but 
leaves two sons, who are the leading characters in the story. 
One is cold, calculating,—a successful man of business; the o‘her 
a poet, adreamer, a lover of humanity. The trouble comes when 
they get mixed up in a love affair with the same woman. The 
wind up of the story is such as to set one to thinking. Did the 
successful business man, under the circumstances, attain true 
success? (A, C. McClurg & Co, Chicago ) 








The Dwarfs’ Tailor, and Other Fairy Tales isaselection of 
stories from various lands collezied by Zoe Dana Underhill. They 
are among the best stories that have been produced in the de- 
partment of pure imagination. The title story is German, and 
many of the others originated with theGermans. There are tales, 
however, from Sweden, Hungary, Denmark, Norway, and Rus- 
sia. They will do much to increase the pleasure of youth by 
adding many characters to their ideal world. The book is well 
illustrated. (Harper & Brothers, New York, Postpaid 8vo. $1.75.) 





—— — <= cs 


From “The Dwarfs’ Tailor.” Copyright, 1896, by Harper & Brothers. 


“ THE UNKNOWN YOUTH ENTERED THE HALL WITH HIS DOGS.” 


In selecting a book for a gift it is a good thing to choose a 
classic, and if one can be obtained that is elegantly printed and 
illustrated, so much the better. A new edition has just been is- 
sued of John Ormsby’s translation of that great and amusing 
romance, Don Quizxote. Mr. Ormsby spent ten years in Spain, 
and he has a thorough knowledge of the language and of the 
idiom of Cervantes. His translation corrects thousands of errors 
which has disfigured previous translations. His notes are lucid 
and interesting, and his biographical and bibliographical addenda 
are pertinent and learned. The beauty of the illustrations, and 
the excellence of the binding and print will elicit unstinted praise. 
(T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York and Boston. 2 vol., 12mo., 
$3.00.) 


Mother, Baby, and Nursery, a manual for mothers. by Gene- 
vieve Tucker, M. D., furnishes a practical summary of the infant’s 
hygiene and physical development. It is intended as a guide to 
mothers, particularly young and inexpsrienced ones. Th:mother 
is helped to understand her babe, to feed it properly, to place it 
in healthful surroundings, and to watch its growth and develop- 
ment with intelligence. The many questions the author has re- 
ceived as to food and general management of children in the 
early y-ars of her practice, have here been carefully answered. 
The information and advice contained in the book is invaluable. 
(Roberts Brothers, Boston.) 








Some Say is a short story that gives the title to a volume by 
Laura E. Richards. It telis how a botanizing, bird and insect 
loving minister won Rose Ellen, th: young lady in his church 
best fitted to become a clergyman’s wife. “ Neighbors in Cyrus ” 
is the other story ian the volume. The author has studied thor- 
oughly the characters she depicts; she has a lively sense of 
humor; neat turns of thought and expression show that her ar- 
tistic serise is well developed. (Estes & Lauriat, Boston.) 





There is no country around which so much of the history of 
the world centers as Italy. Trace it backward and it leads 
directly to the ancient monarchies ; trace it forward and it leads 
up to the many diverging streams of the history of modern times, 
Excellent as are the narratives of portions or epochs of this his- THE WINDMILLS. Vol. |. Page 46. 
tory, Elizabeth S. Kirkland found no work giving a brief and From “Don Quixote.” (T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 
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“ FRED CROSSED THE BROOK AND CAUGHT HIM UP IN HIS ARMS,’ 
From “ The Prize Cup.” 


What boy who has read J. T. Trowbridge’s “ Cudjo’s Cave’ 
has not been thrilled by the vivid and dramatic scenes there pre- 
sented. This writer has the faculty of making persons and scenes 
seem real. He has studied boys and he paints them true to life. 
His latest story, 74e Prize Cup, is marked by the qualities that 
have appeared in his other books. The title is obtained froma 
silver trophy won in an athletic contest, and it is about this cup, 
and its mysterious disappearance, that the plot develops. There 
are a full half-dozen of boys in the book, manly fellows most of 
them. The pictures by Mr. Relyea add much to the interest of 
the story. (The Century Co., New York. $1.50.) 


Myths and Legends of Our Own Land, by Charles M. Skinner, 
is a handsome, two-volume work that will be appreciated by 
those who love the picturesqu2 anj romantic, and there is much 
of this in our annals, in spite of our matter-of-fact people. To 
this legendary lore the English and French settlers have con- 
tributed much, but the Indians far more thaneither. The stories 
and legends originating with the Dutch are the most enjoyable, 
because they are humorous as well as imaginative. The author 
has given briefly in prose the tales embodied in many American 
classics,as ‘‘ The Culprit Fay,” ‘* Rip Van Winkle,” “ The Skeleton 
in Armor,” and many others. Every par: of our country con- 
tributes to these legends. The b2oks are illustrated, elegantly 
bound, and boxed, (J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 12mo., 
$3.00.) 


In The Little Larrtkin Ethel Turner takes the reader in 
thought to the city of Melbourne, and makes him acquainted with 
some Austra‘ian people. The word Larrikin is one that is used 
all over Australia and originated from the mispronunciation by 
a policeman of the word larking. A larrikin is “ one who just 
larks about,” heedless of whether his larking disturbs his graver- 
minded fellow-ci izens ornot. Aldrichor Peck would call the little 
larrikin a bad boy—one whose badness consists more in a love 
for mischief than in malice aforethought. It is such an interest- 
ing youth and his doings that the author depicts for us. The 
story is well told and will be enjoyed by young and old. (Ward, 
Lock & Co., Limited, London, New York, and Melbourne.) 


The Scrape that Jack Built, or rather the numerous scrapes 
that Jack built, will interest numerous young readers. The auth- 
or, Ottilie A. Liljencrantz, has described a healthy, hearty boy and 
his boy and girl friends. Their adventures all center around the 
house at Wildwood Hollow, but lively children like Jack and 
Dorothy and Perry and Bert would find plenty to do and plenty 
to amuse themselves with anywhere, Their skating and fshing 
experiences, their disagreements and reconciliations, etc., sk‘lfully 
narrated, are sufficient to keep up the interest. The book is well 
illustrated. (A, C, McClurg & Co., Chicago.) 
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Archeology is usually considered a somewhat dry subject, yet 
itis not dry or uninteresting as embodied in the story entitled 
The Long Walls, by Elbridge S. Brooks, the author 
of a number of excellent books relating to history, and John 
Alden, of the American school at Athens. It is a tale of an 
American boy’s adventures in Greece, while digging for temples 
and treasures. To one who has any love for antiquity there could 
scarcely be a moze fascinating subject; the imagination is 
charmed with the idea of a search for objects of art in and around 
a city which was once honored by Pericles, Socrates, Demosthe- 
nes, Aristotle, Plato, and other worthies. Weenter with zest into 
the adventures of Van, the hero of the story; there is plenty, 
both of local color and of himor. The story is not merely for 
boys ; older people will enjoy it. The book is illustrated by 
George Foster Barnes, from photographs by Thomas A. Fox, 
architect of tne American excavations at Argos. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. $1.50.) 


It is apparent to the thoughtful teacher that the student o ‘ght 
to get an idea early of the unity of history. Greater interest at- 
taches to the history of Great Britain and the United States if the 
student perceives their relation toall the history that went before ; 
hence the value of such a summary as the Brief Hestory of the 
Nations, by Prof. George Park Fisher, of Yale university. This 
is based on the author’s larger work, the “ Outlines of Universal 
History,” but is not a mere abridgment of that work, for a con- 
siderable portion of the matter is recast. The aim has been to 
give the main events of history in due order and succession, with 
enough illustrative detail to prevent it from becoming a dry sum- 
mary. He has succeeded in making a very readable history and 
one that will be a great help to students, as the details of wars 
are omitted and much prominence given to progress in govern- 
ment, science, literature, etc. The maps, portraits, and pictures 
to illustrate the life of peoples are numerous and have been pre- 
pared with the utmost care. (American Book Co,, New York ) 


William Bellamy, who ministered to a_ healthy, intellectual 
pleasure by that popular little book, “ A Century of Charades,”’ 
is the author of a second book of a similar character, A Second 
Century of Charades. These are all in verse, sometimes one 
stanza, sometimes more, but never over one page in length. They 
will afford amusement for the young people during the holiday sea- 
son. (Houzhton, Miffin & Co, Boston and New York. $t.co.) 





** TREASURE !” 


From Brooks’ * Long Walls.” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
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One of the most picturesque figures in American history is the 
Indian chief Tecumseh. He is the main character in Everett T. 
Tomlinson’s new volume in tke war of 1812 series, entitled Ze- 
cumseh's Young Braves, in which is given much autkentic his- 
tory of the Creek war, besides considerable romance. His treat- 
ment of the Indian story is such that the book can be placed in 
the hands of our young people without a fear that they’will be 
induced to start for the West to emulate the heroic deeds of O'd 
Tippecanoe and Kit Carson. Not but that the book contains 
enough exciting incident and adventure to satisfy any one, but it 
is also true to the history of those stirring times, which has been 
much neglected hitherto by our story writers. The lesson con- 
veyed by the story is one which should be impressed upon every 
young American. (Lee & Shepard, Boston. $1.50.) 

The processes employed by a scientist whose work was so far- 
reaching as that of Darwin certainly deserve careful attention. 
Frank Cramer has given an insight into them in his little book, 
The Methcd of Darwin. He selected Darwin’s works as a 
basis of analysis of scientific method because he wished to con- 
centrate the reader’s attention on a model; his works cover a 
wide range of subjects, and can be read and understood by those 
who have only a moderate scientific training. Darwin’s investi- 
gations have furnished the biological sciences with their domi- 
nent principles. Young scientists can profit by reading this con- 
cise presentation of the method of one of the greatest of scien- 
tific investigators. (A.C, McClurg & Co., Chicago.) 

A volume of brief essays called Nuge Litteraria, by William 
Matthews, contains a variety of information on scores of com- 
mon topics. The book is both useful and entertaining, and is a 
gocd ore to have cn the library shelf for reference. (Roberts 
Brothers, Boston.) 

It will do children no harm f their maginations are allowed at 
times to revel in the pictures of an unreal world. The princes, 
princesses, and lovely ladies of the fa ry tale afford them amuse- 
ment and no small amount of instruction. Bessie Hatton has 
céntributed a volume of these charming stories to the children’s 
library; it is called Zhe Village of Youth and Other Fazry 
Tales. The other tales are The Village of the Winds, The Flow- 
er that Reached the Sun-lands, The Garden of Innocence, A 
Christmas Rose, and The Windflower. The book is printed on 
heavy calendered p_per and is furnished with many elegant illus- 
trations by W. H. Margetson. (Frederick A. Stokes Co., New 
York.) 

In 1853 a collection of papers were published by tke late G, P. 
Putnam under the title of ‘“*‘ Hcmes of American Authors,” writ- 
ten by the younger authors of the day several of whom have ob- 
tained for their works an enduring place in literature. These ar- 
ticles, which are of moderate length, combine criticism, narra- 
tive, and personal anecdote in a most engaging way, compose 
the volume of Zzttle Journeys or the Homes of American Au- 
thors. It will be interesting to know what these writers thought 
of such authors as Emerson, Bryant, Prescott, Lowell, Simms, 
Whitman, Hawthorne, Audubon, Irving, Longfellow, Everett, 
and Bancroft, even if their later estimates as well as those of the 
public were changed in some instances. Typographically there 
could scarcely be an improvement on the volume; it is a g:¢m 
among books. The illustrations are portraits, views of the homes 
of authors, and a facs'mile of Longfellow’s handwriting. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York ) 
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; was heartily accepted by the farmers. 
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** Horse and rider both left the bluff.” 
Page 217. 
From ‘** Tecumseh’s Young Braves,” 


Features of Florida Industrial Life. 


Immediately after the great freeze in 1894, while there was much de- 
spondency from the destruction of cherished dreams of prosperity from the 
otange groves, our people did not lack courage. New sources of wealth 
were at once sought, and among those that promised to be of permanent 
value tobacco culture stood prominent. The president of the Florida Cen- 
tral & Peninsular Railroad, who indeed was no novice in the encourage- 
ment ot this industry, immediately procured seed from the Vuelta Abajo 
District of Cuba, and distributed it among such farmers on the line of the 
Florida Central & Peninsular as would agree totry it. The proposition 
So great was the interest that mass 
held in which the subject was discussed. President 


meetings were 


} Duval appointed a special agent on the part of the railroad to give free in- 


, Struction to any one who would plant one acre of tobacco. 


| have been successful in producing and selling the new crop. 


' road will put on its usual extra winter trains ; 


Mr. H, Curtis, 
The result is that many 
Other farm- 
ing industries in the way of dairy and fruit production have been acceler- 
ated. At the same time the orange groves have begun to recover; from the 
stricken trunks of the frosted trees, new blooms have sprung, some of the 
groves have again begun bearing. 

Florida can now offer to the cultivator the certainty of self-support with 
greater ease than any other section of the country, if the settler will move 
in careful lines, and devote his energies to first bu Iding up his home sup- 
plies and venturing carefully on speculative crops. There has been con- 
siderable improvement in the demand for farming lards 1m the western 
and middle part of the state, which are suitable for general farming. This 
region was not sought while the orange fever was strong, but we hnd that 
the attention of prospectors have been turned to this section as a very solid 
portion of the country. 

The prospects of visits from tourists is good. 


the agent so employed, is an experienced grower. 


The Florida Central rail- 


it runs a train from Cin- 
cinnati, a solid vestibule train, making the time between Cincinnati und 
Jacksonville a few minutes over 24 hours. It also runs thrcugh sleeping 
cars without change between Jacksonville and Kansas City. Visitors from 
Chicago and the other Western cities, via Cincinnati, make excellent time. 
Two trains are running daily between New York and Jacksonville, leaving 
New York at 12:15 P.M., and 4:30 P.M, On the opening of the tourist sea- 
son there will be another, the New York & Florida Limited, the vestibu'ed 
train. As a new departure this train will leave New York at 12:10 ncon 
(daily except Sunday) arriving at Jacksonville at 3:30 P.M. next day, and at 
St. Augustine 4:30 P.M. This leaving time at New York will be a conve- 
nient one, and the arrival at St. Augustine will be in time for dinner, Din- 
ing cars will be attached to this service. Everthing will be first class. It 








“ THERE NOW STOOD A MOST GORGEOUS PALACE.” 
F:iom “ Fairy Tales Farand Near.” (Frederick A, Stokes Co.) 





might justly be called a train ‘de luxe.” Through cars frcm Cincinnati 
by way of Asheville to Jacksonville still continue. Passengers from New 
York can make a diversion by this route if desired. 
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Health Resorts. 


By Dr, C, S, MIDDLETON, 


Il. 


In a general way all diseases of the lungs, having arrived at a 
stage of considerable irritation, are benefited to a greater extent 
if they can be removed below the snow line. Extreme Southern 
Georgia and Florida furnish the most desirable latitude in this 
part of the country. It is generally conceded that the western 
coast of Florida is preferable for the following reasons : Even the 
most desirable locations on the eastern coast are more or less 
subject to the cold storms off the Atlantic, and therefore not al- 
ways pleasant and safe. The changes of weather are more nu- 
merous and severe than in the interior or western coast. The 
western coast has a greater elevation, and therefore is preferabie. 
Again, fogs are of more frequent occurrence on the eastern coast. 

As compared with our northern seasons, in which we experi- 
ence the most inclement weather, January, February, and March 
comprise the months in which amy inclement weather is likely to 
occur, and’correspond to our autumn, winter, and spring. 

That the actual periods of inclemency are less on the western 
coast than on the east is a fact known to all who have had the 
opportunity for observation ; and for this reason, when a north- 
easter sweeps in from the Atlantic ocean, it must strike the east 
coast first. As the storm extends across the state it is met by 
the land and pine forests which stand in its course, and, finally, by 
resisting forces coming up from the tropical gulf. Such storms 
when they reach the guif coast rarely last more than twenty-four 
hours. The soil of Florida beinz sandy, soon dries, and withina 
very short time after a storm ceases an invalid may be permitted 
to go out. As in most warm climates, there are times when 
winds are high. These should by avoided. It has been said that 
Florida has enervating influences, and that there is no risk of ma- 
lariz! yoison entering the system. I do not believe thet any one 
need fear the former, and the latter is avoidable. 

In the first place, either on the east or west coasts, a charming 
breez2 is experienced most of the day, and the nights are cooland 
pleasant. 

Secondly, if one will keep away from the low and swampy 
places and avoid trips on the river at night, as they should in 
other places, it is doubtful if ma’aria will find a foothold in any 
one. 

The writer has seen and known of almost all kinds of diseases 
from extreme neurasthenia to phthisis pulmonalis, in advanced 
stages, cured in some instances, and greatly benefited in others ; 
this assertion is a broad one, but it is a fact. 

Now why is it that in such a variety of diseases some are ben- 
efited and others are cured by a residence in Florida? It is sim- 
ply through the agency of a ncn-irritating, scothing, and pure at- 
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mosphere, having oceanic purity on both sides of the penjnsula, 
with a mixture of balsamic pines of most estimable value. Flor- 
ida is the place to sleep, for reasons above given. Florida is the 
place for the overworked in winter, who suffer from insomnia 

When we look at the cases enumerated, from the standpoint 
given, it is easy to see why they are improved or cured. Inva- 
lds who, in their Northern homes, must needs stay irdoors, in 
Florida get out almost every day at least part of the time. Even 
the burning of the pine used for fuel seems to have a beneficial 
effect. Indeed, some cases are improved as soon as they strike 
the railroad south of Virginia, possibly with the combined influ- 
ence of burning pine wool in the engines and with the milder 
climate. 

The question now naturally arises, where upon the wes‘ern 
coast can patients find the most acceptable location? There are 
a number of places reached by the West Coast line of the Plant 
System. The names of several of the principal places are: Tar- 
pon ‘Springs, Clearwater, Dunedin, Ozona, Sutherland, etc., but 
Tarpon Springs is the largest and most prosperous of those 
named, and has s‘ores of all kinds where sojourners can purchase 
all that may be needed. It is situated on the Anclote river which is 
a most lovely salt tidewater bayou, where boating and sailing are 
perfectly safe, and fishing is in abundance. It is but a short dis- 
tance to St. Joseph’s bay, and the Gulf of Mexico, and the pleas- 
ure boats on the Anclote river and out to the gulf afford much 
interest and entertainment for visitors. 

It is surrounded by pine forests, and when the ozone generated 
from these balsamic trees is commingled with the balmy breezes 
from the gulf, it is no wonder the weary invalid fin?s relief, and 
improvement follows, and he soon gains in health, strength, and 
flesh. 

For those who go to Florida asa matter of fashion, and do not 
seek the lost health, the larger towns and cities in the northern 
and eastern paris of the state possess the most attraction and will 
prove to them the most satisfactory 


NOTE BY THE EDITOR, 


The observations of Dr. Middleton as to the value of the west 
coast of Florida as a resort for invalids agree with my own expe- 
rience. I regard the country from Tarpon Springs to Petersburg, 
Braidentown, and Ellerton on the Manatee river as the choice 
part of the west coast. There are good points inland like Pasa- 
dena and Orlando, but the sailing, fishing, etc., to be had on the 
coast break up the mono‘ony of life in hotels and boarding houses, 
As the question is of.en asked whether there are good boarding 
houses in these villages, | can reply they are to be found but are 
rather scarce; the invalid must look until he finds one. The 
great advantage of a stay in Florida comes from the abundant 
sunshine in December, January, February, and March which en- 
able a person to be out of doors every day of these winter months, 


The success of Hood’s Sarsaparilla has attracted wondering attention from 


all directions, 
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| CHRISTMAS 

| HOLIDAY 
TOUR TO 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


| > 
ON December 29, 1896, the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company 
will run one of its popu'ar holiday 
tours to Washington with side trip 
to Mt. Vernon Alexandria. 
During the stay in the National Capi- 








and 


tal the itinerary will include all the 
important points of interest and an 
opportunity to attend a reception by 
the President. 


This most delightful tour during 
the holiday vacation should appeal 
| particularly to teachers. Round-trip | 
rate from New York, covering all 
necessary expenses for the entire trip 
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' ‘ALWAYS taking 


out of the meal-tub, and never 
putting in, soon comes to the 
bottom.”—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


Takes longer to reach the bottom 75 | 


of a barrel of Franklin Mills 


«, FINE FLOUR of the 
« ENTIRE WHEAT.* 

: As ground by the Franklin Mills 

ae because it nourishes as it goes, 

and being rich in brain, bone, 

nerve and muscle making sub- 

stances of the entire wheat, less 

| %& of it is required. 

} 3 white—that’s where the richness 


‘, in its tint. 
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Beecham’s |- 
Pills —e 


For Bilious and Nervous disorders, such 
as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick 
| Headache, Giddiness, Swelling and Dis 

tress after meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, 

Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Cos- 

tiveness or Constipation, Blotches on the 

Skin, ete. 

The first Dose will give 
Relief in Twenty Minutes. 
Every sufferer will acknowledge them 

totea 


| Wonderful Medicine ! 


Fora 
Weak Stomach, 
Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liver, 
they act like magic, arousing with the 
Rosebud of Health the whole physica 
energies of the human Jrame, and are 
positively 


Without a Rival! 
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7 | If rocer does not keep it 

| and including accommodations at i; set ame with your order of | - - : 

| , : ’ : a3 we will see that you are supplied 7S | They quickly restore females to complete 
W ashington Ss leading hotels, $14.50, “ys See that the Flour ordered beare aK health, because they promptly remove ob 

our label plete < ylang rk structions or irregularities of the system. 

For itineraries and detailed information | 2 Sie eee oe wee ; 25 cts. at Drug Stores or post-paid on 
apply to Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New } . nag receipt of price. Address, € 
York, | | 3 Franklin Mills Co., Lock N.Y. 3 B. F. ALLEN CO., 366 Canal St., New York. 
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commendation from us. 
36 years at the same address. 
not perfectly satisfactory we will take back, 
exchange and prepay expenses, or refurd 
the money. On these conditicns you run 
no risk. Orders of $10.00 and upwards, we 

will allow a complimentary in Tea equal to 


20 per cent. and fay all charges. Special 
terms on large orders. The order may be 
for one kind of Tea orall kinds. It will 


pay you well to get up clubs among your 
friends and neighbors for our Celebrated 
New Crop High Grade Teas. These are 
Special Inducements to Institutions, Board- 
ing Schools, Large Consumers, Club Agents, 
Hotels, etc. Two or three neighbors can 
club together and send for $10.00 worth of 
Teas, and get them at a small advance on 
cost of importation. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Good Oolongs, Mixed, Japans, Young 
Hysons, Gunpowders, Ceylons, Imperials, 
Eng. B’kfasts, Assams, Orange Pekoes, 25, 
30, and 35 cents per lb. 

Good Family Teas, all kinds, 40 and 50 
cents per lb. 

Fancy Chop Teas, Finest Imported, 60 
to 75 cents per Ib. 

Send this “ad” and roc, in stamps and 
we will mail you } lb of any kind of Tea you 
may select. The best imported. Good Teas 
and Coffees, 25c. per lb. We will send 5 
Ibs. of FINE FAMILY TEAS on receipt of 
this “ad” and $2.00. This 1s a special offer, 

Good Green, Roasted, and Ground Cof- 
fees, 18, 20, and 25c. per Ib. 


The Great American Tea Co., 


31 & 33 Vesey Street, 


P. 0. Box 289. New York. 
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ENGINEERING [© 
Surveying & Mapping 
Mining & Prospecting 
Electricity 
Maehine Design 
Mechanieal Drawing 
Steam Engineering 
(Stat., Loco. & War.) eT 
Arehiteetural Drawing Ue eo The International 
Plambing & Heating Bi RAETICN 7 Correspondence: Schools, 
English Branches ~ Mex 1050Scranton, Pa, 


TO STUDENTS 
PROFESSIONAL MEN 
YOUNG MEN 


and others who cannot 
afford to lose time from 
work Send for Free 
Circular and References 
Stating the Subject you 
wish to Study, to 


HO OUCH 





CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 


The special and scientific branch cf dentistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect mechanical construction to 
insure an artistic success and permanenty. 

Having every facility for this class of work I car 
pow offer reasonable prices as consistent with firs: 
class workmanship. ESTABLISHED 1868. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 23d St. N.Y. 


DEA aay BH he A poeta Ne pn 


Self-adjusting. No Pain. Whispers heard. Send to FREE 
F. Hiseox (o., 858 B’ way, N.Y., for Book and Proofs 





NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED 


ene. Our IN E TUBE Cushions 





Buckeye Bell Fou ndry 


E. WVanduzen Co.Cincinnati,Ohio. 


Sper and rie CMU Church Bells & | Chimes. 
Bells. “Founders of joy -®- in "Eoulen 





Musical, far sounding, and highly satis 
factory Bells for schools, Churches, &c. 


WEFT, Ry: "TSE" 


Descr'ption and prices on Phan eel 
ROUNDED; HARD 


THIN FAS ES Lines softened, all 


wrinkles and blemishes ers —~ ated by John 
H. Woodbury, 127 W. 42d St., , Inventor 
Facial Soap. 150 page wy ft ir a stamp 
Branch Offices: Boston, Phila., Chicago, St. Louis 
















+s PEAS... 


The reputation of our house requires no 
Established over 
All Teas 


Bread and Health. 


There is no one thing so important in 
the family as bread. 
form a staple food in every household, an 
for centuries a familiar cry from the chil- 
dren in the ears of the mother has been: 
“Give me a piece of bread and butter,” 


But it is only recently that scientific inves- 


tigation has been turned in the direction of | 
fincing out exactly what is best in the shape | 


of bread. The aim of the miller up to| 


within the last few years, and indeed, his 
apparent aim now, Is to make a flour that | 
shall be perfectly white, no ma‘ter how | 
much of the good part of the wheat is elim- | 
inated in the process, White flour will sell 
because it is white. Comparatively few of 
the housekeepers of the land know how| 
much has been sacrificed of the most nu 


tritious portions of the wheat kernel to pre- | 


pare for their consumption a white flour. 
However, this state of affairs is being grad- 
ually changed, and we are going back to 
first principles and to the use of all the good 
parts of the wheat kernel. It would be as 
sensible to soak a piece of ‘porter-house 
steak in hot water to get ‘rid of the color 
and make it white, as to take the mineral 
salts and phosphates out of the wheat ker- 
nel for the sake of making a white flour. 
The proper flour for making good bread is 
undoubtedly a brown flour and not a white. 
Is such a flour popular? No, not as a gen- 
eral thing: but it is worth a great deal more 
than the other, and the sooner parents find 
this out, and the more they use of whole 
wheat flour, the better for the growing 
children who need all the nourishment they 
can get from their food to knit their young 
bones together, and give them strength at 
the time when nature is making the largest 
demands upon them, and when they are 
laying the foundation for healthy manhood 
and womanhood. The same is true also 
for adults who are cheating themselves by 


consuming fine white flour which is lacking | 


in the most nourishing constituents of the 
wheat kernel. This is an important matter 
and we wish our readers would send io the 
Franklin Mills Co., of Lockport, N. Y., and 
get a small barrel of therr whole wheat 
flour. It is a trifle more expensive at the 
beginning than the white flour, but the 
amount of nourishment secured for every 
dollar expended is largely in excess of that 
to be had in white flour. Grown people 
and children alike take readily to the bread 
made from whole wheat flour, as we can 
testify from personal experience. The 


Franklin Mills Co. will gladly send a pamph- | W 
subject | 
which is well worth reading by all wko are | 


let giving information on this 


interested in food hygiene. 

‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are of 
great service in subduing hoarseness and 
coughs. Sold only in boxes. Avoid im- 
itations. 


Principal F. D. Boynton, of the Ithaca 
(N. Y.) high school, writes in regard to the 
Electric Program Signaling Apparatus 
made by Fred. Frick, Waynesboro, Pa. and 
in use in that institution: “ The clock 
still continues to ‘do business,’ I enjoy 
the clock as 1 do no other piece of school 
apparatus and those who !ooked upon it as 
an experim.nt that would soon end in con- 
fusion, now are its most enthusiastic ad- | 
mirers. It is almost human in its work— | 
more accurate than any human being in | 

| the performance of its duties.” 


Bread and butter 


Nerves 


Are the Telegraph System of the body, extending 

from the brain to every part of the system. 

| Nerves are fed by the blood, and are, there- 
fore, like it— weak and tired if the 
blood is thin, pale, impure — 

Nerves are strong and steady, there is no 
neuralgia, brain is unclouded—if the 
blood is rich, red and pure. 

Nerves find a true friend in Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, because it makes rich, red blood, 
gives good appetite and digestion. 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1. 


eure all Liver Ills and 


Hood’ s Pills Sick Headache. 25 cents. 


BOVININE 


Surgeon-General 











Murray used it suc- 
cessfully for nervous 
dyspepsia in his own 


family. 
a SAVE %« YOUR FUEL 


“fg BY using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
es) ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
7 TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men. 
TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 

the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
anagency. Write at once, 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
50 Furnace St., ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 














A HAMMOND.. 
TYPEWRITER 


LATEST MODEL 


May be purchased at a Very 
Low Figure for Cash, by 
addressing 


| 
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Care of Tur Scuoor Journar, 
if EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers, 
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| USED EVERY WEEK=DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY 
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Noenol 
Constable KoCo. 


LACE, 
EMBROIDERED, 


and Linen Handkerchiefs. 


Lace Scarfs, Fichus, and Collars. 
Chiffon Ruffs and Boas. 
Ostrich Boas and Collarettes. 


PARIS NECKWEAR. 
UMBRELLAS. 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 


GLOVES. 
Puoadwvay AS 19th dt. 


NEW YORK, 











Fall and Winter 


Petticoats 


A Special Bargain 

















This is an illustration of a Petti- 
coat made of Black Satine and 
lined with Outing Flannel. It is 
‘‘umbrella” shaped and has a wide, 
stiff ruffle. An exceptionally low 
priced garment at this figure— 


$1.23. 


We will mail the garment to any 
address, and pay the postage, upon 
receipt of above amount. Money 
refunded, if desired. 


Strawbridge & Clothier 


Philadelphia 


























New York Educational Bureau has 
filled positions in 29 States and 
Canada. Recommends teachers 
with care. If you want real assist- 
ance or first class teachers, try 
Kelloge’s Bureau. No charge for 


information. Teachers are wanted 
now by H.S. Kellogg, Manager, 61 
East Ninth St. 


New York. 








Pain about the Teeth. 


In the Jaternational Dental Journal for 
May, Dr. E. C. Briggs, of Boston, says that 
he is opposed to dentists going very much 
into the constitutional treatment of their 
patients, although drugs have to be used 
not only locally, but internally at times. In 
cases where a tooth has been filled and the 
patient is threatened with some pain about | 
the root of the tooth, it is often necessary | 
to prescribe some pain reliever, In many | 
of these cases where it is impossible to do | 
anything surgically, a great deal can be | 
done for patients by giving them some med- | 
icine ; and the pain reliever which has prov- 
en to be not only safe, but of really great | 
value and which has given the author 
marked success, is antikamnia, It is safe | 
and very reliable in cases of the kind men 
tioned, especially as it has no depressing | 
effect on the heart. A dose of ten grains | 
will relieve and stop pain about the facial | 
nerves.—V. Y. Medical Journal. 





When one becomes worn-out, nervous, 
and dyspeptic, it is not medicine that is 
needed so much as nutriment ; the waste in 
the system must be supplied. This is ef- 
fected by the use of Bovinine, which has 
prolonged or saved thousands of lives. 
Gen Grant lived on it the last four months ; | 
it is absorbed into the system almost imme 
diately ; weak stomachs retain it as they | 
could not retain solid, heavy food. It is| 
useful in dealing with the alcohol and | 
opium habits. Young childrcn thrive and | 
grow plump ard rosy on it. It is asserted | 
that it creates eight per cent of new blood | 
aweek, All druygists keep it. 








Three performances of the “ Comedy of | 
Toys,” by Charles Barnard, were given re- 
cently for the benefit of the library fund of | 
the high school at Long Branch, N. J , and 
the local press pronounced it ‘the finest | 
entertainment ever given in this place.” 
Mr. W. L. Hatch, the manager, has deter | 
mined to bring the play before a larger | 
pub'ic, Information regarding it will be 
found in another column. 

Recalled Stormy Times. | 

“Well that looks natural,” said the old 
soldier looking at a can of condensed milk 
on the breakfast teble in place of ordinary | 
milk that failed on account of the stcrm. | 
“It’s the Gail Borcen Eagle Brand we used 
dur ng the war.” 


Mrs. Winifred Johns in the story of 
Bessie Benton entitled Memoirs of a Little 
Girl (Continental Publishing Mo., New 
York), has depicted life in the growing 
West on a farm, with a transplanted New 
England flavor, and later in a provincial 
town, with its quaint humor and strongly | 
marked characters. 


Harper & Brothers announce the follow- 
ing important books: Lagilish Society 
sketched by George Du Maurier; Jn Bohe- 
mia with Du Maurier, by Felix Mosch.- 
eles, 


A Significant Departure. 


With the closing of another year when a review 
is made of the condition of affairs, it is only right 
that some thought be given to the physical body 
which enables every one to battle with life's prob- 
lem. It suddenly dawns upon mapy that good 
health has been greatly impoverished by the low 
condition of the blood. The lactic acid in the 
vital fluid attacks the fibrous tissues, particularly 
the joints, and causes rheumatism. Thousands 
of people have found in Hood's Sarsaparilla a 
positive and permanent cure for rheumatism. 


During the Teething Period, 

Mrs, Wins_ow's Sootuinc Syrup has been used for 
over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS 
for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with 
PERFECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN,CURES | 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RHCEA. Sold by Druggists in every part of the | 
world, Be sure and ask for * Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- | 
ve | 

‘ 





ing Syrup,” and take no other kind, Twenty-ti 
cents a bottle, 


All Over the World. 






WUC ~ 7 
t if 


BROWNS 

FRENCH 

DRESSING. | 
/ v— 


It is the most reliable shoe dressing 
on the market, and more of Brown’s 
French Dressing is sold throughout 
the world than any other make, 


Ask your dealer for it, and 
accept no substitute ; take only 


he hatte 





BELL'S 0\NTMENT 


Pl LES e —AND PILLS.— 


Immediate Relief and Cure 
Cuaranteed. 
Ore package generally sufficient. 


Price *{, post free, Bell Co. 3 Vesey St , N.Y. 








Se ee ee 


At the End of Your Journey you wil! find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


- Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards, 
SSee eee Geese eeeoe 


Ttnoor. ENTERTAINSIENT, 
“THE COMEDY OF TOYS.” 
Uses 60 to 100 children—all grades. Given seven 


times for three Public Schools in Newark, N. J., and 
for High School, Long Branch. 





Write for endorsements of Principals and for terms 
and illustrated story of the play to 


W. L. HATCH, Chickering Hall, New York. 


tALL THE CUTS? 


Published in The School Journal 


ARE FOR SALE 
At Reduced Prices. 





Half Tones, 20c. per sq. in., minimum price 
$2.00. 


Line Etchings, 7c. per sq.in., minimum price, 


Cc. 
Orders should be sent in as soon as possible after 


cuts appear in the paper, as all cuts must be disposed 
of shortly after publication. Address 


E.L. KELLOGG & CO., 61E. oth St., New York 





SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


Arithmetic Cards. 


GREATEST/ For giving 


LABOR | any amount We 2 
SAVING | ofpracticein YEARS 
DEVICE | arithmetic 


From the lowest grade of primary addition, through 
fractions, percentage to advance measurements, 22 
sets of 16 cards each, every one different. Price, 50 
cents net per set, postpaid. Complete sets of 32 ip 
handsome wooden box. Price on application, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO. New York & Chicago. 
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VERTICAL PENMANSHIP 


The Educational System. 
By ANNA E£., HILL, Supervisor of Penmanship, Springfield, Mass. 
TEN NUMBERS. 


A Course of Study in Vertical Writing mailed to Teachers on application. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


67 Fifth Avenue, 202 Devonshire Street, 110 Wabash Avenue, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO, 


PSEUDOPTICS. | 


.. The Science of Optical Illusions. 


A SERIES OF PSYCHOLOGICAL EXPERI- 

MENTS FOR THE CLASS-FOOM. 
A collection of material and apparatus offered under the above title is the result of ical 
experiments and careful consideration in the labcratory, the class-1oom od th ms Pe eehe - 
and is published in a convenient and substantial form for individual and 1 hone oa a 
the personal direction of Prof. Hugo Munsterberg of Harvard University, The. red 
cf performing the experiments, which easily number one hundred or mx re, are “ a : 
forth in language not tco scientific, and yet not so popular as to lose its edu Ae vee Swale = 

The material is divided into three general ‘* parts,” ¢ach packed in a duidite pth nem 

mental box, In each box there are several portfolios each containing a eae ; f vst tel 
comprising one ‘* Section,” ie pace a 








eriments 


Price, For the Whole, 85.00; The Separate P : 
e, BS, ; Se pi » Parts—No. 2 ; 
No. 2, 81.75; No, 3, $1.25, 0 6" ** 8-00; 


A pamphlet of 32 pages describing the above will be mailed to any one sending a two-cent stamp 
4 UO-Cé SZ 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Soringtiela, mass. 


NEW YORK. ATLANTA. KANSAS CITY 


THE BEST HELPS IN GEOGRAPHY. 


? ‘ ‘ 
Maltby’s Map Modeling in Geography and History. 
Full of new ideas, Describes a great variety of means for map modeling. Its 
lessons in primary Geography are delightful. Many new methods are given. It has a 
large number of fine illustrations. It will help you. Price, to teachers $1.10, postpaid 


, 
_ Kellogg’s Geography by Map Drawing. 
This book will show you how to make geography the most interesting of studies. | 
It will delight the boys and girls. Only 45 cents—a trifle when you consider the 
help you will get from it. . _ 


? ‘ 
Augsburg’s Easy Drawings for the Geography Class. 
A charming book. Over 200 simple drawings that can be placed on the black- 
board by any teacher. Teach through the eye. Every one wants it who sees it 
Only 45 cents. hs 






















Analytical Questions in Geography 
is the best— For preparing for an examination; For Reviewing pupils in school ; For use 
as a reference book, 45 cents, postpaid. : , 


We have 500 Blackboard Stencils that are excellent and cheap for illustrations 
List on application. Also complete 10c-page catalogue of teachers’ books. 


E. L. KELLOGG @€ CoO., | 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. | 


QQOOOOOOO0O00Q 
8 Translations O 


Literal — Interlinear —105 Volumes 
‘4 ‘4 

8 Dictionaries 5 
German, French, Spanish, 

O Latin, Greek O 

, , > 

O Tutorial Series O 
200 vols. specially designed for coach- (_) 


O ing for exams. in all college studies 


O binds & Woble GA 


Succeeding Arthur Hinds & Co. < 
O 4 Cooper Institute, New York City O 


OQOOOQOOOOOOOO000O 
p< CAUTION! § 


“THE BENEDICT ” 


(Trade Mark 





SIDE view END view 


Perfect Collar Button, 


The demand for this useful article 
has become so universal that poor 


| counterfeits have been put upon the 


market. Every Genuine Benedict 
Collar Button has the name ‘ BENE- 
pict’ and date of patent stamped 
upon it,—‘‘ take no other.” 


WATCHES AND DIAMONDS 


Our Sfecialties. 





FINE GOLD JEWELRY AND 
STERLING SILVERWARE. 


—. Benedict Brothers, 
Jewelers, 
Ge is Broadway & Cortlandt St., Gesesrox’ 
ew York, 


SIDE view ENO view 









. The Leading Conservato C 
Pounded by Dr. E.Tourjée. Car ABLTEN, Director 
Illustrated Calendar giving full information free. 

New England Conservatory of Music, Boston. 


[JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING GO. 


Educational Publishers, 











| 43-47 East 10th St.. NEW YORE. 





Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence sclicited. 









PEDALS AAAS SAAS AAA AAAS IAA AAAS A AI 
A FULL STOPeee. 


‘*Improvement the Order 
of the Age.”’ 


COMES AT THE END OF EACH LINE WRITTEN ON 


THE SMITH PREMIER 
TYPEWRITERS | 


: Automatic Locking Arrangement makes Piling up of Letters | 
=: Absolutely Impossible—Only one of the PREMIER’S many 


Practical Points. 





THE SMITH PRESIER TYPEWRITER CO., 
Syracuse, N. Y., U.S.A. 


Branch Offices in 29 Principal Cities in United 
States and England, | 





Send for Catalogue. 


AG 





ARAAEEAAESSRSSESSSSSSGSASSAGGSSSGSRSGSGB 


AARARAAEASSAAGs 


ECORATE School Rooms and 
D Homes, with Gelatino Photo- 

graphs (20 x 30) or Photochroms 
(all sizes). Address : 


J. L. HAMMETT CO., 


352 Washington Street, - - - Boston. 


Every Reader 

| of this paper who has not our catalogue of 
teachers’ helps, should send a card asking 
for it. It will tell you how to save time 
and labor, have a better school, and get 2 
| larger salary next year. 

| E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 

| 61 East Ninth St., NY. 
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